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For the Register and Observer. 


REV. EZEKIEL L. BASCOM. 


So very common has it become to make pub- | 
lic and eulogise the names of the departed, | 
whether a distinguished and consecrated laborer 
in the vineyard of the Lord, or-an obscure work- 
man called in at the eleventh hour, that we hes- | 
jtate to bring to notice tie life and character | 
even of a truly faithful shepherd of a scattered / 
flock. lest, as we have remarked on a similar! 
occasion, the briefest reference should render | 
less sacred, memories, which silence not unfre- 
quently more hallows than the public eulogy. 
But few indeed of the public servants of | 
God have performed with more faithfulness the | 
high and important duti of their office, than | 
the subject of this brief obuwuary; and therefore } 
do we feel that wherever his name was known | 
these things ‘should be told as a memorial of| 
him ;’ therefore do we also most truly feel that| 
we can do little justice to his memory, and wish } 
indeed that ours were ‘the pen of a ready wri-| 
ter,’ or ‘as of iron or the point of a diamond.) 
It was our pleasant privilege to have known | 
him through a long and familiar acquaintance, 
often sitting at his board, and admitted a privi-| 
leged guest in his house; and few have we) 
known who could stand the test of friendship sO | 
well, whose faults were in number, or 
whose frailties could ever find an apology so 
readily in the hearts of all, for it would be idle! 
to deny he had failings, as all excellence of the} 
human character is subjected to these, and ex-| 
torted praise to say otherwise, of which a frue| 
biographer should not be guilty. But these for | 
the most part originated in his acuteness of feel- | 
ing or extreme sensibility, or were, in common 
phrase, errors of the head rather than of the 
heart. Early called into the ministry of Jesus, 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


less 


through a long and arduous course he seemed | 
to make it ‘his meat and his drink to do the 
will’ of his Heavenly Father; and to none 


e than him could it have been so truly said, 
by any suffering disciple of the blessed Savior, | 
[ was hungry and ye gave me meat, thirsty | 
and ye gave me drink, naked and ye clothed} 
me,’ and especially ‘ sick and ye visited me, in | 
prison and ye came unto me.’ Nor were his | 
charities confined to common almsgiving, for} 
though bis hospitalities were free, and his purse / 
was open, still he gave most of the sympathies } 
of his heart. We would not speak by way of| 
disparagement of the kindness or munificence | 
of any who may have bestowed their earthly | 
coods to relieve the wants of the poor and nee-| 
dy; but there are those who will give liberally 
and xbundanily of what they possess to a suf- | 
fering one, like him in’seripturé parable—‘ be- 
cause of their importanity,’ or lest, like the im-| 
portunate widow, by their ‘continual coming | 
they weary them’, but who will at the same/ 
tine hoard their sympathies, as the miser | 
his wealth, which often could administer more | 
n to the the sick, afflicted, and the destitute, 
and inspire with more gladness the sinking 
heart, than gold or silver however liberally be-| 
siowed. Such was not Mr Bascom. Did any 
sit in the desolation of widowhood, any pine in 
the darkness of orphanage, were any prostrate | 
on the bed of pain, or mourning in solitary, 
places by reason of the wants or infirmities of ; 
our nature, however obscure any or all of these | 
might be, there was he with his soothing words } 
of consolation, or in winning cadence pouring } 
forth the fervent prayers which would, nay, | 
which we have reason to believe in many cases 
of like sorrow, do avail much. No matter how | 
inclement the season, how enfeebled his own} 
provided he could support himself, or/ 








} 


how clamorous his own wants, the self-sacrifice | 
was cheerfully and gladly made, could he but; 


} } 
od up the broken heart,’ or ‘ strengthen the} 


Precious pattero, and in this, 
close fullower of his Heavenly Master. How/ 
many now on earth can testify to this, and many | 
doubuess who, by his words of comfort, felt 
eir sunken energies aroused, their flagging | 
pes relumed, and that they were indeed links | 
in the great chain of universal being, and of as | 
much consequence in the eye of Heaven as the} 
mitred head, have welcomed him to mansions | 
In his general intercourse with the | 
world he was remarkably urbane and courteous, | 
and early learned the (by some never acquired) 
lesson, to respect the feelings of others even as 
he would have them respect his own. In the| 
pulpit he was always interesting and peculiarly | 
eloquent; and at all times and in all places| 
strikingly winning in manner and of extreme 
simplicity. He possessed a truly poetic mind, | 
which, if not of the very highest order, was of a 
high order of interesting and popular talent, and | 
he also possessed true pulpit oratory. He was} 
early known as a poet, and though he chose not 
to distinguish himself in that department of lit- 
erature, yet we remember many sweet and 
touching articles from his pen. 

Mr B. was graduated at Dartmouth College, 
N. H. in 179%, and as we are not furnished 
with particular data, we do not recollect at 
what time he was settled at Philipston, Mass., | 
where he commenced his labors in the ministry. | 
But we remember it was there through his in- 
strumentality that the first Sabbath School was) 
gathered ever established in Mass. In his) 
manner, when addressing children, there was a 
peculiar pathos and interesting expression 
while his words were like the impressive lan- | 
guage of our Savior, ‘ suffer little children to, 
come unto me and forbid them not, for of such | 
is the kingdom of Heaven,’ and which combin- | 
ed would hold them silent and spell-bound | 
through the most protracted address. 


fee 
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Ol rest 
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We| 
doubt not there are many of that first Sabbath | 
School, who will treasure in their hearts the | 
instructions there received from ‘his lips, even | 
through eternity, while his likeness on their 
memory will be more enduring than the fainter | 
pencil could make it. It was at Philipston al- 
so that he suffered a peculiarly afflicting be- 
reavement in the death of a youthful, beautiful, 
amiable and too tenderly cherished wife; which 
bereavement, doubtless, induced much of the 
suffering of his subsequent life, and in the sor- 
tow for which originated the very cause which 





Richer crown doth press thy brow, 
Holier harp thy love express; 
Brother, shall we mourn for thee? 
Loved of Christ, now truly free? 


Thou wert weary, and we joy 
Thou dost rest from toils of life; 
Thou wert faint and we rejoice; 
Crystal founts with waters rife 
Thou art beside; yet triend beloved, 
We mourn the good from earth removed, 
Lowell, April 12th, 1841. J. FL. 





the way of righteousness.’ Proverbs xv. 31. 

















disturbed the harmony of his people there and 
end®d in his final dismissal. He was after- 
ward however united to the widow of the late 
Dr Miles of Athol, daughter of the late Judge 
Henshaw of Leicester, who still lives to mourn 
his loss. In 1820, we think it was, he was 
installed in the pastoral charge of the first 
Church and congregation in Ashby, Mass., a 
confiding and by him ever beloved people. It 
was there, through an arduous course of public | & «The hoary head is a crown of glory if it be found in 
ministry, that the real excellence of his charac- 
ter was most fully developed, both as a man 
and a minister; and how carefully did he cher- For the Register and Observer. 
ish the many testimonials of respect, of kind- THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY: 
ness and affection from that people which were A great and insurmountable objection to thé 
constantly received by him, stimulating him to doctrine of the Trinity is that it is altogether 
renewed exertion in his Master’s service ; and | | nintelli vible And it is not possible for the 
never did he cease to’ pray for poe to nee Sa a caine oo any other being to belfeve 
is lif 4 fe y j ctly | > , . “ me 
* _ ri _ pater ataen. ios re gy ny | What is unintelligible. By unintelligible I 
a Unitarian, inasmuch as he_ believed, Pe erate that the parte of the peopesition. én 
i 3 .; ter 7. hae 
ce = wwe @ “4 bd gr ol pre | which this doctrine is stated, are such and can 
¥ s sut which there has . 
ee oe ine i “ i andes a his | ODlY be made such, as to present a contradic- 
; 4 « 5 ° ° ° -° ° 
1 ARNE ae oy ee sceay « th . Y. | tion in meaning if not in terms, and therefore 
own sect he might disagree, he left undisputed, | an impossibility, which cannot exist, and can- 
though he never failed publicly to declare what} : a : ; 
a Sel an: hls a hol nsel of God,’ | ®% therefore be an object of belief. To show 
2 » ye 2 2 s T ‘ “ ° *.* 
aticgerepen tei pono Bape ye ’ | this let us analyse the parts of this proposition. 
er any which he deemed fundamental, or other- | as Sn Giltimands (eink uty annteuen aaa 
wise proiuable fer eopret or aneen © | ene ponien i“ Now what is the meaning inten- 
righteousness. gy ot Re Be ; ee 
"Wie ne goutami af (we want dates,) his ‘ded to be given here to the word nature, and 
$s “ y « t s, 4 j . ° . ° 
att a {what is the meaning intended to be given totle 
health, which for years had been feeble, became | S . ritiengst,, AS: 
é‘ iat ; -,| Word person? By nature is evidently intended 
so much impaired thatit was deemed expedient | Sen teceal adil ‘tnciiaceaah Gethin eas ae 
. « \the ‘ ( al fi s 
for him to resort to a southern climate for relief ; | , ge 
, - -/ attributes, which belong to a certain being or 
consequently with the reluctant consent of \eehae af teadten. Sie, tes diobas le x 
his people he repaired to Savannah, Geo., i : ‘ a 
where he was received with joy by ¢ tended the attributes which belong to God, as 
~ . : : infinite wisdom, power and benevolence &c. 
newly gathered Church to which he preached | inl toe Gan Waka ented. ie Geant iis ti 
most of the ensuing year, and which indeed bese nel Ciinitabn which re Tai eR pt ca 
. . « Ss ; a: e 
wes quatly bull up etd chungtanes ty yer wisdom, power &c And by the word per- 
services—a ong too wi members of | ' , aS ee 
<a ne engi - ~ . | son is meant the being in which these powers or 
that, bear testimony to his faithful preaching “alas rel : a 
: oo af beled aculties inhere, or the being who has the con- 
and the kindness and goodness of his heart. PEI AME A oe Te 
Feeling he had in a degree regained his health seeig’ Go ee in eli eek Gana oa 
w re s ) and resum- 2 agar: 
“ ere se as nag eten ‘ tatiie these two natures in one person, it is in fact 
C $s as Pi e ‘ £ e alec . . 
P ae affirmed that infinite wisdom, power and benev- 
the northern climate enfeebled what a southern ae ye ’ 
yr a arse d  eaiiaii } olence, and at the same time linited and finite 
rine gaan icantly emcees estan fin 4 MOE ype sete T reside in one and the same 
e $ s > .. 2s > a ¢ 
stored, and again it became necessary to seek bs toe na uh same time. That this one person 
the ‘sunny south ;’ and that his people should : “a ae iene oidial ietihes this 
not be destitute of the ‘ bread of life,’ by his de- | OF 7©IS DAS te mae > 
’ oe infinite wisdom, power and benevolence, and 
sire the connexion between them was dissolved, Tie ok ae wed icin: atts ited ‘ataieas 
ae ?, als » sciousnes ris 
he still retaining, as was grateful to his own vinget Se ate 
TH A lati es " power &c. at one and the same time, which is 
Apemediesvnare pearance ths 99s Qe 5 \in itself a contradiction, and an Impossibility ; 
though released from all actual charge, which tn i Sf tian of belief by ans kata 
he held to the day of his death. Immediately), . ~ 7 
he repaired again to Savannah and assumed ‘the being, whether he pretends e believe Fergie 
“eg ee en For no man can believe a contradiction, or an 
duties of a minister over the Church at that |: possibility 
penes nat my 0 she Sateenen _ me J°Y| Bat if the force of this reasoning is attempt- 
of. that speponted. people. His heath sagem, ed to be invaded, by saying, that this statement 
however, improved while that of a brother in poe Pare ae of A ying, 


his usual regard for the good of others 


exchanged places with the Rev. Mr : ‘ age 
4 ! , be ascertained, that the doctrine 1s in itself nec- 
then of Kennebunk Me. Soon again were the eS 
essarily obscure and unintelligible by the hu- 


ravages of a northern winter perceptible in his : 

failing strength and rapidly sinking frame, and | nae fe eet : tet wp Bb meee os bear» ma 
after wasting through another summer, with a Je ee ene sth ge 

desperate effort he repaired again to the south is not the language in which ideas are clothed, 
ee ae coe inet: Sci asta denis evidently senda but the ideas themselves, and if the relation 


, ; | which is said to exist between these ideas can- 
short, and with the tender desire with which he | 4 


ae ..,, not be perceived by the human mind but on the 
had ever been possessed to die in his native} p ) 


clime and among his still beloved people at A.., | ‘aa ake oar areas ae escengatg 
° . . } suoye > ° Ss sv ° 
that he might be buried there where a resting- | whee <r badhiges eee on Oe es eee Tr 
. . ~ {tion which cemstitutes the great doctrine or 
place had already been assigned him, after the | Rye: .» 
rigors of the winter of 1540 he returned to N.} truth, which is presented for eur belief. ane 
Engl . + aed thee 1 = ; ny | HL We cannot understand in what it consists, we 
angranes and that he might not be @ momen'! cannot believe it. And I conceive that those 
idle in the vineyard of the Lord, though scarcely | gale oe Te are | x d 
able to support himself abroad, he engaged a tea = 8 a 6 . ge whees Per 
preach to a waiting and destitute Church eine o Trinity peiey Te ger sed 
Senttiitinss Sf Tl tc teed ta fae been | themselves. They do not in fact believe it. 
terre tae HE | Neither ilo they disbelieve it. It is a proposi- 
long known, every Sabbath that he might be} ip nag Sa 0 gant) MN Karst 
able, holding one service only, they agreeing to} + tell eae ad he Deedee edapmapeer’emmgrenge bie 
dispense with the other provided he could per- | if understood appearing contradictory, the mind 
form this one. Many a time when he was so| teow ange en Pl Ant - 7 
feeble as to be unable to walk to the Church, a | ©! UPOH Me subject, or else rejects Ne A 
distance of only a few rods, (and once was he }man cannot believe what he wants to believe or 
ry = taf 3 -1. » « (notas he pleases. A man cannot believe that 
known to fall in the pulpit in the midst of the 


°° . | black and white are the same colors. He may 
service,) by the kindness of his people he was} : 


. ' . say he believes it, as the Roman Catholic says 
conveyed thither, like that hoary saint of old, | Aya . , ) 
. ; ‘hee "lhe believes that the bread and the wine are the 
that he might at least repeat in his own most} 


| body and the blood. 


touching manner the beautifully appeepeeene | 
\ 


words of that aged disciple, ‘ little children love 
’ 


if it be said in reply, that the true one cannot 











But when he comes to 
leave the mere language, and cqmes to the ideas 
}that it is intended to express, he will find he 
| does not believe it. And this is the source of 
ithe delusion in regard to the doctrine of the 


ity and untiring zeal in his Master’s service at | Trini ils dita th hil ale EO 
the age of 64 years. Of his last moments we | are 4 nes Pte Bl BA 05s “weleemnagee Pe 
regret we are at this time unable to speak ; but | Words which in fact ere the inte Seng 
we know for years he has been enabled to say | this case, but which are different in themselves 
are selected, and the contradiction implied in 


in view of death, ‘I aim ready to be offered | a Sgpwagene 
; . . | the proposition affirmed, is in this way covered 
up,’ looking upon its 


ates as the portals | ; 
ot a ‘up and kept out of sight. The word nature 
only, that shut out froin him a glorious and | Ras 

: undoubtedly is intended to mean the same thing 


blissful immortality; and we doubt not the| : ; 
“— ; . , . } as ‘person’ and can have no other meaning, in 
same faith which so wonderfully sustained him } 


' . . | this connection. uti osition ha 
through a life of trial supported him fully in| h ri: But if the proposition had 
a. . : ) stood, there are two persons in one person, the 
the hour of death. We had omitted to men-'| Mit tees 
nag ee | contradiction and impossibility would at once 
tion in its place that he was for several ses- 


sions a member of the legislature of Mas. | be perceived, and must necessarily be instantly 
But by taking the word 


| rejected by the mind. 
sachusetts, where he was as well beloved, as he as wt : 

‘ nature, which is a word different in name, and 
was known. He was the youngest of nine-| 


: . |not having in all cases the same meaning, this 
teen children, all save one we believe in eterni- } <i. Seas" ; 
‘ . /contradiction is not at once obvious. And as 

ty. One child, the pledge of his early love, a! . ; 
: . Ry: : |few persons analyse words to ascertain their 
tenderly beloved daughter, long a resident of a| a ; > a : 

aa es ; . meaning in a given case, the doctrine is receiv- 
southern city and the intimate associate of our! ‘ 


: . ae . (ed under this guise, when it would be impossi- 
youth, is all that survives him: and as this} : 
ie | ble for the person to tell you what he believed 
stinted column will doubtless meet her eye, we, . 

if he attempted to do it. 


cannot refrain from even thus publicly offering As a conelusion to this article I would say 
< s. ’ 


our deep sympathy, with the fervent hope : , ‘ . 
BB seg P| startling as it would seem, that in my belief, 


that this feeble effort to perpetuate the mem- eae) «Ae, Bw 43a belicen fa 
° 0 0 
ory and virtues of one so dear to her, may) P » OS OvEs CHSCs IB tHe 


be truly acceptable at this time to her feelings, doctrine of the Trinity Se 


as also to those of the widowed wife. We} Cr rere ona Tt 
cannot but sweep our haip-strings as we close, THE MINISTRY TO THE POOR. 

From the Christian Reformer [London] for 
March, we take the following passage which 
occurs in a speech delivered at Greengate 
Chapel, Salford, by Mr John Wilson, author of 
‘ Scriptural Illustrations of Unitarianism.’ He 
was responding to a sentiment respecting the 
‘Manchester Ministry to the Poor,’—an insti- 
tution whick had been established in conse- 


one another ;’ and it was there that he fell but 
recently a sacrifice, happy truth, to his assidu- 


Hoary pilgrim, thou art gone, 
Well hast thou thy labor done; 

Well indeed the promise kept, 
And the crown hast fully won, 

Others thou didst bless on earth, 
Thou art blest with heavenly birth, 


Thou like corn within the shock, 
Fully ripe art garnered in; 
And no mildew hence or blight, 
Come thy Father’s house within; 
Cheerfully thou didst resign 
Staff and scrip, for faith was thine. 


Long and early didst thou toil, 
In thy Father’s vineyard well, 
And hast gone to thy reward— 
Aged pilgrim, fare thee well! 
Thou art far removed from strife, 
It] and woe and aia of life. 


Shall we mourn thee, brother, now, 
*Crowned on earth by righteousness? 


Tuckerman in our own city ;—and after some 
introductory observations, he said : 
‘ The ministry to the poor. What a beauti- 


ful expression! How truly Christian in its 
spirit! How admirably adapted to raise the 
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first and the best feelings of our common hu- 
manity! Amid the various societies and as- 
sociations by which we are surrounded, and 
which have been raised and upheld for the pro- 
pagation of sectarianism, how refreshing to 
the liberal mind is it to discover one oasis—one 
green spot in the wilderness of bigotry and in- 
tolerance—one insfitution whose spirit and 
whose aim are not narrow and confined, but 
which is formed for the holy purpose of diffu- 
sing those principles which are common to 
every denomination of Christians, and of uplift- 
ing the great mass of the community from a 
state of ignorance, degradation, vice and misery, 
to a sense of their capabilities and dignity as 
rational, intellectual and spiritual beings! Can 
any opt fifuse his sympathies? Can any one 
abounding im the riches of this world refuse 
his aid in the truly benevolent design to work 
out such results? Is it possible that men who 
call themselves Christians will exert every 
nerve, and strain every energy, to propagate 
opinions whose tendency is to separate the dis- 
ciples of Jesus from each other, instead of com- 
bining together for the accomplishment of a far 
nobler work—for the establishing of a Christian 
Church in the house of the poorest of the poor? 
This is the grand, the godlike object of the 
Manchester Ministry to the Poor, under the 
instrumentality of its present enlightened and 
kind-hearted minister ; and if this were not its 
object,—I care not by whom it would be sup- 
ported, whether by Trinitarians or Unitarians— 
I should not raise my humble voice in its 
favor. Would to God that every district, 
and almost every street of this vast town, 
abounding as it does in so much vice and 
sensuality, were presided over by such Christ- 
ian pastors, and under the management of per- 
sons whose souls were comprehensive enough 
to perceive, that the religion of Jesus consists 
not in understanding all the niceties of meta- 
physical ereeds, but in love to God, in obedience 
to the Savior, and in benevolence to man! [| 
do not wish to depreciate the services of those 
who are employed in correcting popular errors 
in matters of religion ; for | myself think that 
correct conceptions of the character of the 
Father of the universe, and of the ultimate des- 
tiny of his rational creation are better calcula- 
ted to promote virtue and piety than the illiber- 
al and bigoted views which are entertained by 
many of our brethren; but I do think, that 
whilst he is not inattentive to the enlighten- 
ment of the minds of the poor, he who is in a 
peculiar sense their minister has a more Christ- 
ian tatk te perform—the awakening or the pro- 
duction of those moral and spiritual faculties 
which either lie dormant within their bosoms, 
or have been nearly altogether destroyed by the 






of sermmality. 





For the Register and Observer. 


THE POWER OF FAITH. NO. Il. 

The second question [ proposed to answer 
was, What qualifications are required by those 
passages of Scripture, which, with a literal in- 
terpretation, would assert the omnipotence of 
faith ? 

1. To this I would, in the first place, reply, 
that the object must appear desirable, or faith in 
the possibility of obtaining it will have no prac- 
tical effect. All our exertions are prompted by 
desire ; and the stronger and the more constant 
that desire, the greater and the more persevering 
are the efforts, we are disposed to make for the 
purpose of attaining it. It may, indeed, be 
thought that aversion or fear is more exciting 
than desire; and it is true that some of our 
highest exertions are put forth in escaping from 
positive evil; but this is perfectly consistent 
with what is said above; for it is, after all, 
nothing else than the desire of safety, ease, and 
enjoyment; the desire of retaining that portion 
of good, which we now possess. 

As desire is the main spring, by which our 
own powers are put into exercise, for effecting 
those purposes, which we believe to be attuina- 
ble, so it is an indispensable motive to prayer 
or supplication in those cases, in which we 
must depend on the aid of another in securing 
the object in view. Without desire, there can 
be no real prayer. Without strong desire, there 
can be no prayer worthy of Divine regard. The 
language of supplication may indeed be em- 
ployed ; but, without a craving heart, it is like 
the body without the soul, nothing better than | 
a corpse. In temporal as well as spiritual 
things, there are, perhaps, ten thousand possi- 
bilities to one reality; ten thousand things, 


maa 
emption from it. Nay, many things are im- 
practicable to us, which imply no contradiction. 
In the use of material things, we may attempt 
to go beyond the limits preseribed by Infinite 
wisdom. We may calculate on such a subjec- 
tion of the elements to our direction and con- 
trol, as we can never realize. Some have at- 
tempted to fly with mechanical wings; oth- 
ers have exhausted the powers of theit minds to 
discover a principle of perpetual motion; and 
others again have labored for years to extract 
something from material things, by the use of 
which they might be rendered immortal. Like 
impossibilities have been hoped for in the social 
and moral worlds, if they have not engaged 
equal degrees of labor and expense. Impossi- 
bilities there will and must be in the attempts 
which are often made to control the actions amd 
dispositions of others, either by force, of per- 
suasion; and the same is true in regard to 
self-control, when it has rarely or never been 
exerted. We may believe with an undoubting 
faith that, with a few more days, months, or 
years, and a few more changes in our outward 
condition, we shall be able to command those 
appetites and passions, which have hitherto 
been allowed to range without restraint, but 
there is very little probability that our expecta- 
tions will be realized. 

It is not sufficient that our, faith be strong; 
that it grow into an undoubting confidence. 
To render it efficient to any good purpose, it 
must be reasonable; it must open its eyes to the 
reality of things ; it must regard the unchanage- 
able laws of heaven, both in the natural and 
the moral world. Without this, it may not on- 
ly fail of its end, but it may lead to conse- 
quences, directly the reverse of what were de- 
sired and intended. The confidence of Napo- 
leon in several instances contributed, no doubt, 
to his victories ; but the same confidence finally 
involved him in ruin, when it prompted him 
late in the season to invade a mighty nation, 
driven by his extortionate demands to despera- 
tion, and protected by all the tremendous artil- 
lery of an Arctic winter. Equally mad is the 
faith of those who look for Aappiness in any 
period of their existence, whether temporal or 
eternal, without laying the foundation of that 
happiness in pure, generous, and devout feel- 
ings; in a heart habitually and thoroughly sub- 
jected to the Divine will.’ s. W. 





THE WAY TO BE HAPPY, DESCRIBED IN SEVERAL 
RULES PROPER TO BE READ AND OBSERVED IN 
ALL FAMILIES. 

1. Brcin and end every day with prayer to 
God. In the morning, when you awake, lift 
up your thought to God. Think how great a 
mercy it is that you have had a night’s rest, 


{and are spared to see anether day. Think 


how many have spent the night in pain, in 
sickness, or-in prison. Think how many were 
last night removed into eternity, and how soon 
this may be your own case. 

2. Offer up, in secret, your prayer and thanks- 
giving to God, before you begin your worldly 
business. It is much better to go from prayer 
to business, than from business to prayer; for 
if the world gets the start of religion in the 
morning, it is hard for religion to overtake the 
world all the day afier. Let no trifling excuses 
make you neglect prayer. It is better to take 
a little time from sleep now, than to have to la- 
ment your neglect under future punishment. 

3. After prayer to God, set about your prop- 
er business with diligence and industry. God 
hath sent no one into the world to be idle, but 
to labor either with mind or body, or with both. 
He that says, ‘ Remember the sabbath-day, to 
keep it holy,’ says also, ‘Six day shalt labor.’ 
If you are called to the meanest and most la- 
borious occupation, be not discontented, but 
consider that it is the appointment of God, aad 
in obedience thereto be diligent in your place. 
In doing this from a regard to his will, you 
will glorify God as truly, while in your daily 
labor, as the king upon the throne or a minis- 
ter in the pulpit. These earthly distinctions 
are nothing in the Divine eye. ‘The Lord 
looks not at the outward appearance, but at 
the heart.’ 

4. Labor after a heavenly frame of mind in 
the midst of your earthly business. While 
your hands are employed in your needful work, 
seek to have your heart with God. Endeavor 
to improve the time by profitable thoughts, or 
short eaculatory prayers, which will be no hin- 
drance to your business, but will keep you 
from vain and wicked thoughts. Bear con- 
stantly in mind this text, ‘ Thou, O God! seest 


which we may think possible, which are never ; me.’ ° 


carried into effect; and that because we do not 
care enotigh about them to make any adequate 
exertions. 

2. To render faith in the possibility of a 
thing effectual, it is indispensable that we form 
a due estimate of the efforts required; or the 
degree of importunity, if the effect depends on 
the co-operation of any other being. If we be- 
lieve an enterprise to be not only possible but 
easy, our faith, instead of securing the object of 
desire, may be the cause or occasion of failure. 


5. Be strictly just and upright in all your 
dealings. Remember the golden rule, ‘ To do 
unto others as you would have them do unto 
you.’ Consider also that solemn sentence, that 
‘With what measure you mete to others, it 
shall be measured to you again.’ If you are a 


your wife, your children, or others, by your in- 
temperance, or neglect of what you are bound 
to provide for their bodily comfort, and’ above 
all, for that moral and religious instruction 














It may lead to the neglect of those means or| which is so necessary for their eternal well- 


exertions, on which by the appointment of | being. 


Heaven all reasonable hope of success depends. 
This might be illustrated by ten thousand ex- 
amples, some of which will probably occur to 
every reader. Men very frequently fail of ob- 
taining the objects they really desire, because 
they think the attainment easier than it is. 
They do not count the cost of labor and care, 
that will be required. At best, their calcula- 
tions are hasty and defective. Hence many a 
possible victory has been lost by contending ar- 
mies. Hence many a mighty host has been 
defeated by one, that was inferior in number 
and power. Hence the stronger party in a 
civil eommunity has often experienced the iot 
of the weaker; and hence we are often over- 
come by those spiritual foes, over whom we 
might and should have triumphed. 

3. Some things are in their very nature im- 
possible, and, of course, to believe them practi- 
cable must involve us in all the evils of defeat 
or disappointment. The infinite Creator cannot 


If you are a servant or an apprentice, 
beware you rob not your master, either wilfully 
or carelessly, of that property which is entrust- 
ed to you, or of that time in which you are en- 
gaged to serve him. 

6. In doing your duty in your calling, depend 
on God’s fatherly care to bless your endeavors, 
and in all circumstances put your trust in him. 
Do you meet with sickness, or losses, or difficul- 
ties? See and acknowledge God’s hand in 
them, and pray to him to support you, that 
whatever befals you here, it may work for your 
good in eternity. Do you meet with success 
and comfort? Own the hand of God in it, and 
let it be your delight to praise him for it. 


and avoid a!l evil company. When any temp- 
tations attack you, pray to God for help against 
them ;. it is reasonable to hope that such a 
prayer, if sincerely offered, will be heard. 

8. In the evening consider the actions of the 
day past: humble yourself before God for all 
your sins, and pray for his pardoning mercy, 





work contradictions; and, if this limit is set to 
his power, most certainly we cannot claim ex- 


upon the conditions laid down in the gospel of 


SED 


parent or a master, take care that you rob not/ 


7. Watch daily every sin that besets you, ; 


‘ERENT 





PEED 
Christ Jesus: for when you have done your 
best, you will have reason to say that you are 
an unprofitable servant. 

9. Esteem your Bible, and particularly the 
New Testament, the greatest treasure you have 
on earth, because it teaches the way to heaven. 
If you are a parent, teach your children to read 
this blessed book, and to understand it. Pray, 
not only by yourself, but with your family, re- 
member that strict account you must. one day 
give for every soul committed to your care. 

10. Make much of precious time, and espe- 
cially of the sabbath. Think how great a bles- 
sing it is to live in a land of religious liberty, 
and where the way of salvation is so publicly 
declared. . Think what numbers of the human 
race are without these advantages, and how 
the¥ will condemn you in tlre day of judgment, 
if, without your light and privileges, they have 
ges themselves as well or better than you 

ave. 

1]. Whatever you may suffer in this life, 
think what your state would be if you were 
dealt with as your sins deserve. Remember 
that the least sin is more to be feared than the 
greatest suffering, and that God’s favor is more 
precious than any earthly good. 

12. Remember that your Creator is the ‘ giv- 
er of all good gifts,’ and if he blesses you with 
the means, let the hand of charity be extended 
to the sick and needy of your fellow-creatures ; 
for ‘he that hath pity on the poor lendeth to 
the Lord, who will deliver him in the time of 
trouble.’ 

Read over these rules carefully every Sunday 
morning, and examine how you have observed 
them in the week past. If you have adhered 
to them, your life will be blessed, your death 
happy, and your eternity glorious: but if you 
despise them, and neglect your eternal welfare, 
remember life is short ; and, as death, judgment 
and eternity are fast approaching, ‘ Prepare to 
meet thy God.’ 











(From the Western Messenger.] 
PROGRESS OF UNITARIANISM. 


Nothing appears in the contents of the Mes- 
senger of greater interest to me, as an ardent 
friend of Liberal Christianity, than the accounts 
which we have from different and distant parts 
of the country of the progress of clear, rational, 
and scriptural views in Theology. Would that 
our friends throughout the West, could frequent- 
ly devote a leisure hour to the purpose of mak- 
ing known, through the columns of your period- 
ical, the condition and progress of Unitarianism. 
That our cause is not retrograde, nor stationary, 
as some of our opponents would have the world 
believe, but progressive, we have the most abun- 
dant testimony in proof. 
| The correspondence of Mr. Reneau in the 
last uumber of the Messenger, furnishes another 
fact to the constantly increasing amount of ev- 
idence, that the spirit of inquiry is abroad in the 
land ; and that old, long-cherished, but errone- 
ous notions in religion, are giving way before 
its rigid, scrutinizing investigation. The fact 
that two such individuals as Professors Gird and 
Wooldridge, distinguished men in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, have abandoned a time- 
hallowed Faith, and embraced the simple doc- 
trine of the Divine Unity, shows that the stron- 
gest and best minds are yielding to the potent 
influence of the Spirit of Truth. I know not 
whether they receive all the doctrines, as they 
are commonly taught in our denomination, but 
that they have renounced the great leading dog- 
ma of the Orthodox Church ; to wit: that which 
teaches that there are in the Godhead, or Divine 
Mind, three persons equalin power and glory, 
infinite in all their perfections or attributes, 
(amounting in our view to three Beings, and, if 
three Beings, three Gods!) is an event which 
should rejvice the heart of every lover of truth, 
as it will avail much in extending the light in 
the South and West. Itis the star of hope, 
the light of promise, speaking of better things 
for that portion of the Union. The still more 
recent conversion of Mr. Folsom, a distinguish- 
ed Orthodox Clergyman of Providence, R. I., 
with others that might be mentioned, marks a 
period in the history of Unitarianism of the 
deepest interest, proving that its spread is not 
confined to Boston, as is often asserted, but on 
the contrary, extending in every direction. 

Such open renunciations of Orthodoxy, how- 
ever cheering as they may be, are not more so 
than are less visible signs which appear in al- 
most every village where the popular faith is 
promulgated. During the past autumn, travel- 
ling through the States of Missouri, Illinois, 

and Iowa Territory, I listened to sermons from 
| Ministers of the different denominations, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Episcopali»n, 
; in none of which appeared the rough edges and 
sharp corners of older Orthodoxy ;or, as that 
quaint writer of the Presbyterian Church, Dr. 
, Cox, would term it, Hexagonal Theology. 

Our own little village is also sharing in this 


general progress towards a better Faith. 
+ * » - . 








Look, too, at the condition of the Old Presby- 
| terian Church, that passionate lover of the Stan- 
dards, with her New and Old basis. She pre- 
sents a striking illustration of the insufficiency 
of Creeds to produce unity of Faith, or to secure 
peace and harmony among her members. She 
is already rent in twain, notwithstanding the 
iinmense power supposed to reside in her long 
Formula, and one of these large divisions is now 
undergoing a second subdivision and separation. 
—President Mahan and Professor Finney, of 
the Oberlin Institute, and their followers, not 
few in number, are held up to view as danger- 
ous heretics, and the Church warned against 
their doctrines which have been stibmitted to 
the fiery ordeal of an ecclesiastical tribunal, 
and pronounced ‘ dangerous errors, contrary to 
the word of God, and opposed to the standards 
of the Presbyterian Church.’ Gerrit Smith, 
| of New York, a distinguished member of the 
Presbyterian Church, has said;‘ A dozen years 
ago, and we were very much at ease with re- 
spect both to Methodist Conferences and Presby- 
terian power ; but, now who that values Chris- 
tian liberty and the right of man, can consent 
to wear the yoke of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church? or who that abhors 
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the despotism of Popery, does not equally abhor 
the rival despotism of American Methodism.’ 

I mention these things, not because it gives 
me pleasure to dwell upon the divisions and 
dissensions in the Church of Christ, but merely 
to show that there is a strong tendency among 
the more intelligent minds in all these sects, 
to break away from the bondage of Creeds, and 
the tyranny imposed by the decisions of ecclesi- 
astical bodies, and to adopt the great, leading 
principle of Unitarianism, which is, that every 
mind should be left free, unshackled by Creed 
or Confession, to determine for itself what it 
must believe—that there is but one uverring 
standard for us to consult, from which we are 
to derive our Faith—the word of God. This 
principle must be admitted before discord will 
cease. The health of the Church cannot be 
restored until her members, throwing aside the 
prescriptions of fallible teachers, shall go, each 
one for himself, to the great Fountain of Truth 
and Love, and drink of its healing and life-giv- 
ing waters. 

Pardon the length of my letter. It was my 
intention, when I began, to write a few lines 
only, making some inquiries in respect to the) 
‘ Western Agency’ of the American Unitarian | 
Association, but I have only space left sufficient 
to express my deep interest in the plan that) 
has been proposed: in aid of which [ enclose | 
Fifty Dollars. 

Yours truly, 
Gro. ScaRBOROUGH. 

Owensborough Seminary, Ky., Dec. 2d, 1841. 








CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOSTON, APRIL 24, 1841. 


INDIVIDUALITY OF RELIGIOUS CHARACTER. 

We owe obedience not to the world or its 
prejudices, but to God the Master and the Lord 
of all. By him are we to be judged, and by 
that judgment must we stand or fall. 

This individuality of religious obligation sup- 
poses or recognises individuality of religious 
character, a subject upon which just and en- 
larged conceptions do not generally prevail. 
Among the innumerable errors that have mar- 
red the simplicity of Christian truth, among the 
many false ideas of the nature and power of re- 
ligion, which have gained countenance and in- 
fluence of the world, few, in our judsyment, have 
had a more injurious effect, than the idea that 
it must always operate in one and the same 
way upon all individuals, and exhibit in all pre- | 
cisely the same manifestations and produce in 
The evil influences 
It 
has caused many to become hypocrites and for- 


all exactly similar results. 
of this idea can hardly be overestimated. 
malists. With solemn tones and gloomy coun- 
tenances, they conformed to a conventional 
standard of Christian manners, a standard to 
which their natural temperaments were entire- | 
ly averse, which in the privacy of retirement 
they could not sustain, and to which a more 
enlarged conception of the objects and purposes 
of religion would have taught them it was not 
This idea has 


With an uusparing 


necessary for them to conform. 
made many uncharitable. 
censure, they have rebuked others for sin they 
did not commit, for indifference they did not 
feel, for violations of duty of which they were 
not guilty, merely because their exhibition of 
religious principles and feelings did not corres- 
Others again have been 
by this 


pond to their own. 
confirmed in religious indifference 
idea; the fire of hope has been extinguished in 
their breasts, and the exertions they were making 
in the path of Christian virtue relaxed, because 
they could not feel as others said they ought to 
feel, or act as others said they ought to act. 
But the idea is erroneous. 


experience and manners are infallible guides 


No man’s religious 
for another. As to our own master we must 
each stand or fall, so by our own individual 
conceptions of truth and dury we must each be 
governed, and the religious character of each be 
formed. ae 

But it is asked is not religion one and the 
same thing? Has it not one great principle, a 
supreme love of God, which must pervade, 


Undoubtedly 
But the operation and influence of this 


quicken and purify every soul ? 
it has. 
one great principle may be different and vari- 
ously modified. The principle of gravitation is 
a simple principle ; but how various, woncerlul 
It wafts 
a feather through the air and holds the planets in 


and stupendous are its operations. 
their course. Philosophers have observed, that 
in proportion as our knowledge of nature be- 
comes more extensive and exact, the simplicity 
of all her operations becomes more evident. 
But notwithstanding all this simplicity in the! 
external world, and the fact that its various op- | 


erations are often the result of one and the same 
Each 


leaf on a tree has a point in which it differs 


principle, nature never repeats herself. 


from every other leaf. 

There is an analogy in this respect between 
the natural and moral world. Here there is a 
great simplicity in the principles, but an infi- 
nite variety in the manner in which these prin- 
ciples influence the minds and hearts of men. 
Some, indeed, seem to regard religion, Christi- | 
anity, as a scheme of redemption, whereby men, 
by the direct and arbitrary appointments of God, | 
threugh the sufferings and death of Christ, are | 
brought into a state of grace and salvation—and | 
of course, all brought into it in the same way. | 
But Christianity seems rather to be a system of | 
truths, communicated to mankind indeed by | 
the direct and arbitrary interposition of God, | 
but when thas communicated, left like all other 
truths to their natural and legitimate influence 
upon the human heart; and in every individual 
instance, this influence will be of a peculiar and | 
individual character, distinct from any other ic-| 
stance. The important and practical truths of | 
Christianity are very few, very simple, and their 
purpose and tendency very obvious, but men 
see them not with the same eyes, hear them 
not with the same ears, and of course, though 
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they may be equally influenced, are not influen- 
ced all in the same way. There is a diversity, 
produced partly by nature, by the direet hand of 
God in the creation: of the soul, and partly by 
education and cireumstance, a diversity in men’s 
constitutional temperaments and tendencies, 
which must produce modifications of the reli- 
Here also does nature afford 
us an illustration from analogy. All matter 
possesses the same inherent and essential quali- 
ties, such as solidity, mobility, divisibility: in- 
Yet this matter is moulded by God 
and man into an infinite variety of forms, in 
which these qualities are combined in the same 
infinite variety of ways. The pool of water 
possesses the same inherent, essential, proper- 
But the surface of 


gious character. 


ertness. 


ties as the rock of granite. 
the water is ruffled by the slightest breeze, | 
while the storms of centuries seem to have made 








no impression upon the solid rock. So it is 
with the human soul. The inspiration of the 
Almighty, has implanted the same spirit in eve- 


ry human frame, i. e., a spirit possessing. the 


same essential and inherent qualities ; yet these 
qualities are in every case differently combined | 
aud tempered, producing as many souls, dis- | 
tinctly and really different as there are, or have | 
been, human beings in existence. And the in- 


fluence, the effect produced by religious truth 


this, ought not, we are aware, to go forth in 
‘our columns, unaccompanied with proof; so we | 


spirit of a sort of Orthodoxy now existing | 
amongst us, we feel impelled by a sense of du- 
ty, though a painful one, to make it the subject 
of a few remarks. 

The Sermon is entitled, ‘Injuries done to 
Christ.’ The preacher, having taken for his 
text, Acts xxvi. 8; ‘I verily thought that I 
ought to do many things contrary 10 the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth,’—proceeds to describe, in 
glowing language, several of the most notorious 
enemies of Christ in the first age of the Church. 
He presents the character and conduct of Saul 
of Tarsus, the persecutor ; he holds up to view 
the base criminality of Judas, the betrayer; he 
pictures the wickedness of the Jews who mur- 
dered the Son of God; and all this for what? 
Will our readers believe it, when we say, it is | 
for the sake of illustrating the unequalled great- 
ness of the injury which Unitarians are guilty 
of inflicting on Him whom they profess to re- 
vere, love, and obey as their Lord and Master ? 
Yet such, strange as it may seem, is the fact. 
Saul, and Judas, and the Jews, in the opinion 
on our Essex Street divine, were sinners on a 
small scale, compared with Unitarians of the 


present day. A statement, so incredible as 


subjoin specimens of the preacher’s own lan- 





upon these souls, must be as different and vari- guage. After having dwelt sufficiently on the 


and | outrages against our Savior, perpetrated by Ju- 


the | das, the Jews, and Saul, he goes on to remark: 
the | 


ous, as that of the elements upon the rock 
To some persons, religion is 
[t agitates 


the water. 


whirlwind upon the lake. 


‘A greater injury, in some respects, was in 


n-} or a? 
'reserve for Christ even than this ignominious 
1€ ; 
- _ | treatment, or than his death upon the cross.’ 
at first, wi ific glo { despair Sass : 
soul at first, with the terrific gloom o Pairs « Such greater injury I hold to be, the denial, | 


under the dispensation of the spirit, of Christ’s 
last leaves it, as peaceful as the waters when Godhe 


passions, enkindles the emotions, excites, 


flames, infuriates almost the feelings, fills t 


melts it in bitter penitence and sorrow, and at 


ad and his vicarious sacrifice.’ 


Qe =. 


the storm is past, in the tranquil joy of Chris- 


- Shy % In other words, I, Nehemiah Adams, Pastor 
This is often the mode in which 


of Essex Street Church, pronounce all Unitari- 
ans (for none of them believe that Christ was 
| the Supreme Being or that he died as_the sub- 
stitute for mankind) to be chargeable with do- 
ing a greater injury to the Son of God, than did 
like the whirlwind upon the lake, but like the Judas who betrayed him, or the Jews who mur- 
dropping of water upon the solid rock. It falls, dered him, or Saul of Tarsus, breathing ont! 


¢ falls < alls, and s s to fall in vain. : he 
and falls and fails, and seems to fall > threatenings and slaughter against the disciples 
The rock is not moistened beneath the surface 

. ’ of the Lord!!! 


tian hope. 
religion operates upon persons of warm and 
tender feelings, lively sensibilities, fervid imag- 
inations. 


Upon others, the influénce of religion is not 


and no perceptible impression is made upon its 
But it does not fall 
low- 


Enough, one would think, to have said so 
much, especially when it is considered who are 
and have been included in the ranks of Unita- 


rugged and uneven front. 
in vain. Each drop is doing something 


ards accomplishing a grand result. The stern 


rian Christians. But no; not only is the inju- 
ry done by them to Jesus thus unparalleled in 
the annals of Christendom, but their guilt is 
further aggravated by the fact that they have 


They sin, 


material yields by insensible degrees to the gen- 
tle element. A deeper and deeper impression 
is continually making. The rough and hard 
edges are constantly wearing off, till at last the 


, excuses of others to plead. 
whole surface, exposed to the action of the wa- 7° the excuses : Poe 


the preacher proceeds to say, ‘in the midst of 
‘the greatest light; they are not bigeted Jews, 
nor Roman soldiers, nor Pharisaic zealots, who, 
in this way, now reject Christ; they are men 
who have been educated under the light of 
tions, to sudden and convulsive starts of feel- | Christianity, some of them the children ee plows | 
ing and conduct. They are not easily moved. | P®TeP'® who offered them ‘tn baptisinto the | 
They are gradually brought to the formation ' Father and to the Sof and to the Holy Ghost, 


, ‘Men of other days who had 
of a purpose, and by steps they can not them- ? 


selves often distinetly mark; but when once 


ter, becomes as smooth and even as the polish- 
ed marble. Luke the falling of water upon the 
rock often, is the influence of religion upon | 
persons of cool, calm, contemplative tempera- 


ments. They are strangers to violent emo- 


one God,’ &c. 
been taught by their religious guides that Christ 
. iw ‘impostor, knew not what they did 
that purpose is formed, an inflexible firmness 9 eaten atic ae J 
q When they crucified him. 


ignorant in his unbelief;—would that there 


; ee . : Saul of Tarsus was 
carries them unshrinkingly forward. You coul 
not tell when the falling water first began to ' 
, . . - were more reason to think that of some who 
make an imytession upon the rock, and smooth | 


these BOW reject the deity ang atonement of Christ 


its rugged surface ; neither can you tell, 
a] we ought to say, They know not what they 


persons cannot tell themselves, when their souls 
f do,’ &ce. 


first began to yield to the gentle influence o 
‘ And yet, on the very page where such out- 


religious truth, nor has the progress‘of this in- 
fluence been marked by distinct and successive | ™@S€0Us accusations appear, We find the man 
' who makes them, speaking of the same Unita- 
rians in terms like these; ‘ Towards them per- 
Veri- 


gradations ; yet the influence is evidently felt 
and established with permanence and power, 


and though it is not continually upon the lips or 
i¢| ly, one who can cherish kind feelings towards 


suen fiends in human shape as, in these days 


sonally I am conscious of kind feelings.’ 


the countenance, atfracting attention to itse 


by its outward exhibition, yet may it be seen ’ gt 
, “me . _|of light, knowingly and wilfully treat the Son | 
by all that it controls the feelings, the motives ors , 
kd the condoct “Thane persons are thorough- of God worse than he was ever treated before, , 
: : . : . So 1 : f S = : 

ly and decidedly religious. The heart of stone whether by a Judas pace eps, x bigoted Jew, 
se made Gesh ‘Roman Soldier, or Pharisaic Zealot, deserves 
ace Stil. 

” canonization for his charity. 
Let it be remembered then that religion, that , 


Christianity respects the inviduality of man’s | 


nature. It does not propose to turn men into | Teached. ; etl Orthodox 2 b 
machines, or make them servile imitators of ee te eee "| 


fore named, he says ; 


But the climax of absurdity has not yet been 
In speaking further of the rejection 


each other. It requires a man to have the 
spirit of Jesus, and under the guidance of that | | 
spirit to develope his faculties, and form achar-| ty which Christ has ever received from men | 
acter, such as his peculiarcombination of facul- , that can wound him more.’ ‘It must appear to 


It allows a John to be gentle, celestial beings the greatest injury which Christ 
tender, and affectionate; a Peter, to be bold, has ever received in this world.’ It removes 
earnest, quick in resolution and action ; a Paul | ‘ the only hope of the salvation of man.’ ‘Itis | 
to be zealous, indefatigable, unshrinking in dan- | worse than common-infidelity.” ‘ Our expecta- 
cer and duty, yet courteous and prudent; a_ tions of deliverance from endless hell-torments | 
It | are connected with our faith ’ in those two doc- | 


‘I think it impossible to conceive of any inju- 


lies requires. 


Luke to be calm, sedate, discriminating. 
allows every man to act out himself, in obedi- trines. The denial of them ‘is the most awful | 
ence to the highest principles of wisdom and form of rejecting Christ and doing injury to 
truth as they apply to himself, to his indi- | souls, which the mind of man or angel can! 


vidual temperament and tendencies ; and reli- | conceive.’ 
And so he goes on, half way through his dis- 


gious progress is to be made and the highest at- | 
tainments of Christian excellence and virtue | course, saying all manner of things suited to 

reached only, as each endeavors thus to apply make (not the enlightened and candid—they | 
‘know better—but) the ignorant and prejudiced 
and bigoted regard Unitarians as the worst ene- | 


their principles. 


Insunigzs poxr To CHuRis¢.—A Sermon, preached |mies of the Savior that have ever lived, nay, | 
to the Essex Street Congregation, Boston, March 21, than can be conceived of by men or angels,— 
1841. By Nehemiah Adams, Pastor of Essex Street | 
Church. Boston: 1541. ' 


'and then he has the face, forsvoth, to introduce | 
; } calls an ‘ affectionate appeal’ (which | 
We turned over the leaves of this Sermon | what he afectia vpeal’ (which | 


, : fills the remainder of the Sermon) to these! 
soon after it was issued from the press ; but re- | fills the ) hese 


sty effusion of an individual | S*™€ Unitarians (albeit not a soul of them was 
present to hear it) with the words following: 


in a state of unusual excitement, and not as the | 
deliberate expression of feelings and views |‘! deprecate sectarian hatred and contentions, 
or the use of personal invective, or the viola- 


tion of the law of kindness in word or deed’!!! 


garding it as a ha 


which any one, much less the great body of our | 
Orthodox brethren, in their calm and sober | 
judgment, could approve, we laid it aside, with} Such, reader, is the latest fashion of Ortho- 
the thought that to refrain from noticing it in ‘dox sermonizing in the metropolis of New Eng- 
our columns would be but obeying the dictate land! In justice to others of the same faith, we 
of common charity. Finding, however, that | express our belief that no clergyman in this 
the author, after time for reflection, permits his| city could have produced any thing of the 
friends to circulate it as declarative of his fixed | kind, but he who signed a certain ‘bull’ of ex- 
sentiments, and that the religious papers of the | communication, which appeared in the Register 
sect to which he belongs commend it in a way | some five or six months ago. In what terms 


to induce the belief that it breathes the genuine _of rebuke sufficiently strong and severe can we 





REGISTER, 








speak of one who allows hi 
publish in such a style ? 

[We had gone thus far when unexpectedly 
the following communication from a correspon- 
dent came to hand, which we insert in place 
of the comments we were about to make ; on- 
ly saying that its spirit is of a somewhat tender- 
er kind than that in which we should have had 
the grace to write.] 


mself to preach and 


} 


TO REV. N. ADAMS. 


Sin,—IJ have read attentively the affectionate expos- 
tulation which you addressed to ane and others, ina recent 
sermon at the Essex street Meeting-house. Although not | 
present to hear it, | appreciate the fidelity and kindness | 
which caused you so to éare for my and their welfare, as j 
to plead with us though absent. 








It is not usua! to preach | 
to absent people with the idea of benefiting them; but as 
you say that you did ¢ feel constrained to make a solemn 


appeal to’ us, we are happy to receive and ponder it in 
the same spirit of love and candor, in which it was ad- 
dressed to us. 

The subject of your discourse, ‘Injuries done to Christ,’ 


is one of deepest iaterest. The treatment which our holy 





Master receives from any of those whom he came to re- 


deem, is a matter that deeply affects all who are his ful- 


lowers. We cannot look on with indifference, when he is | 
But you 


place us, not among his followers, but his persecutors. | 


despised and rejected. His injuries are ours. 
You rank us with Saul of Tarsus before his conversion. | 
Your whole plea against the injaries done to Christ, is an | 
accusation of us Unitarians, as being the most injurious of | 
allmen. In this you wrong us. Weare not persecutors, | 
but followers of Jesus. Therefore your pathetic expostu- 
lations are vain; they are founded on an erroneous as- 
sumption, and do not reach as. We see no more reason | 
why you should thus take for granted your own acceptance | 
with Christ, aud then argue with us as injurious and lest, 
than why we should take for granted that we are accept- 
ed, and treat you as the injurious and lost. For, as was 
long ago sald, you seem te forget that you differ from us, 


just as much as we differ from you. 


I can easily understand, that your feelings are hurt by 
the prevalence of views so opposite to your own, as those 
which other Christians hold; buat then our feelings also 
are wounded by the views which you bold. Your feelings | 


are hurt, undoubtedly, whenenever your favorite opin- 


ions are ‘spoken of with harshness; but certainly our 
feelings are no lees hurt, by the scorn and loathing with | 
which our opinions are sometimes spoken of. Lt is not 


in the natme of man, that he should hear reproaches at- 


tered against the truth which is dear to his soul, and re- 


main avomoved. You think, that beeause your feelings | 


are thus wounded, those of the Savior must be too; bot 
herve you seem to be exposed to the remark, ‘ thou thought- | 
est me tobe altogether such anone as thyself.’ But | 
however this may be, since we think it is possible that 
you may bé in error, we cannot allow that your represen- , 
tetion does justice to the feelings of that gracious Being. 
We rather suppose, that, knowing both the infirmity and 
the honesty ofour hearts, Knowing,as he does and you do 
not, Our desire to honor and follow him, and our purpose 
to give ourselves to the truth as we find it by inquiry,— 
if after all we have groped in vain, and are mistaken, 
he will compassionate us; and instead of being absorbed 
in the idea of injury done to himself, he will but wait for 
our freedom from the flesh, to show us, as he showed to 
Saul, the truth which we have sought but not found. 


Meantime, we are grateful for the interest you are 
It is but a duty 
jn a Christian, to manifest that interest even towards 


pleased to show for our enlightenment. 
scofiers. And while the air is full of anathemas, it is es- 
pecially grateful to catch the sound of something like a | 

. ; 
’ 


gentle entveaty and pitying prayer. I should not, how- 


ever, trouble you with any remarks on the subject, were 
it dot that your statement of your feelings serves to revive | 
in my bosom the similar feelings, which I have often ex- | 
perienced towards my Calvinistic and Trinitarian breth- 
ren. Notof envy, not of bitterness, not prompting to 
clamor, defamation and scorn; but feelings of grief, of 
sad lamentation, prompting to entreaty and expostulation 
and tears. Ifthe walls which separate us could fairly be 

thrown down, and soul meet soul in naked smplicity, I | 


doubt not that on be 4 sides we should find existing this | 


fraternal selicitude; each would then understand the real | 
siate of the other, and exchange forgiveness @nd blessing. | 

These feelings being thus revived in my bosom, I cau- 
net refrain from giving them vent; and doubt not that 
you will receive their expression in the same simplicity and 
kindoess that you have made your own. Perhaps I may 
do as much to undeceive you in some particulars, and to 
enlighten you on others, as you have done to enlighten 


and undeceive me. For I believe that in every instance 


in which you plead 


with me concerning a wrong done by 
me to my holy Master, I can present to your notice a sim- 
itar and equal wrong done on your part eitherto him per- 
sonally, or to his ever-blessed Father, or the Holy Spirit 


of Truth. 


observe, I pray you, that I but use the privilege, of which 


De not let this expression offend you;—tbut 


you have set mean example, of showing how my own } 


deep convictions and religious sensibilities are affected 


hy the deetrines which you and some other Christians | 
hold. 


that yen profess to be, will not deny the right which you | 


And 1 am sure, that a man of the fairness of mind } 


; 


yourself have exercised. Indeed, you invite me expressly 


to this, when you say, ‘ Ifyou have any similar apprehen- 
sions in regard to us, aad will express them earnestly and | 
kindly, we will lute you as our most faithful friends.’ } 
Ian extreinely happy, however, not to be able to begin, ! 
as you have done, by likening those who think differently 
from myse'f respecting Christ, to Saul the Persecator, | 
an! Judas the Traitor. As this is a gross injustice on | 
your part, L not only will not in any way imitate it, but 
am happy to say that there is no ground for it;—though 
T think T might? find ground for it, if I esteemed my own | 
power of interpreting’God’s word infallible. But I will 
do no more than affectionately suggest to you, whether it } 


is fair, ingenwous, just, to place those who profess Christ 


and preach him and propose to honor and spread his 
cause, in the same category w itha deteramnined persecutor, 
and to represent them as exercising toward him oore 
‘ignomintous treatment” than Judas who betrayed, or the 
soldiers who mocked him. 


For this you have done in ex- 
press terms. You say you have done it with personally | 
kind feelings; and I will not doubt it. There is nothing 
of the air of a personal ill-will in anything you say Bur | 
[ aseure you that I take it as a_ personal grievance; and 
if E shoul! retort upon you ina similar strain, you would 
perceive that I had reasun so to take it. | 
would be the use of such retort? 


But what 
You will doubtless see, | 
the moment your attention is directed to the passage, | 
that you have been guilty of an ushappy oversight. *Men 
in other days who had been taught by their religious | 
guides that Christ was an impostor, knew not what they 
did when they crucified him. Saul of Tarsus was igno- 
rant in his anbelief;—would that there were more rea- i 
son to think that of some who now reject the deity | 
and atonement of Christ, we ought to say, They 
know not what they do.’ As if anything could Le nore 
moustrsus than this supposition, that any persons KNow- | 
ING that Christ is God, should reject him as such, and 
yet preach his Gospel! lam sure that you ‘knew not 
what you did” when you peoned that sentence. If you 
had, you would rather have cut off your hand than writien 
it. 

From this introduction you proceed to yourplea. You 
urge that we do the ¢ greatest possible injury to Christ, 
by denying his Godhead and Atoning Sacrifice.’ 

Even if these be true ductrines, 1 am not sure that 
your position is correct. I am not certain that the deni- 
al of these two doctrines would be the greatest wound to 
the ‘ personal feelings ’ of Christ. Dues that holy and 
benevolent Being care more for his own hvnor in the 
sight of fallible men, than fur the honor of his Father and 
our Father?—than for the salvation of the human fainily? 
than for the glory of the Divine government throughout 





|and the universe, that I wonor Christ, by denying them. 


} and nicknamed, and our most sacred and dearest convic- 
| tions scoffed at. 


| er degraded by being placed 


fattention. It is that which stands first in vour ‘solemn 


eternity? Nay, he has taught us on this point, when he 
said that the injury of blasphemy against himself should 
be forgiven, bat not that against the spirit of God. So 
that, even if I hold these doctrines to be true, I should 
think your proposition wrong. ‘ 

bat are those doctrines true? 





My dear Sir, you know 
very well that it is poseible they may not be;—and in 
that case, all the pathos of your appeal, and it is really 
pathetic, fails to ihe ground. I am quite as sure that | 
they are not true, as you can be that they are. Instead 


therefore of feeling that I injure, I protest, before God 


In doing so, I follow his command, I comply with his 
teaching. You say that we reject Christ, and that we do 
it against light and knowledge—without the excuse of 
‘bigoted Jews, Roman Soldiers, aud Pharisaic Zealots-’"— 
So long 
as you suppose it impossible that any should be accepted 


Reject Christ!—I will forgive you this wrong. 


of God who does not think as you do on these points, so 
long of course, you will esteem a rejection of your views 
to be a rejection of Christ; nay, the worst form of rejec- 





tion, worse, you say, ‘ than common infidelity ;’ for that 
leaves the sinner a hope, but this ‘ shuts the last door up- 
on him.’ When such things are said by a sane man, In | 


a tone of apparent sincerity and sadness, we can only ex- | 
press our amazement at the extent of human infatuation, 
and appeal from the fallible judgment which condemns us, 
to that High Tribunal of God which cannot err. 


At the same time, let me say, I sympathize with you in 


those remarks which you make, in deprecation of the bit- 


ter language which is sometimes used by those who think | 
your favorite doctrines unscriptural. I agree with you | 
that the religious views of conscientious men onghtalways | 
to be treated as things sacred ,—with seriousness and ten- 
derness. A man’s religious faith is his most precious | 
‘possession, and should be treated as such. I feel for you | 
when you say, ‘our highest and most sacred religious | 
joys, our richest Christian experience, spring from him 

whom God bath set forth to be a propitiation through 

faith in his blood. To a spiritual believer nothing is so | 


precious as the Savior. You have no conception of 


{ 
} . a . ? 
| this, but yoy: may know that it is true, from martyrologies, 
} 
t 


and from the memoirs of Evangelical Christians every- 
We know that you verily think | 
and feel that you ought to say what gou believe, (or dis- 
helieve,) about Christ, but we pray you to consider the | 
feelings of Christian believers, and if possible, spare 
them the pain of hearing their Redeemer degraded, and 


where, and in all times. 


his blood of atonement counted an unholy thing. O! 


(think when you are inclined to write and speak bitter | 


things about Christ’s Godhead and Atonement, think, as 


David said, when he was tempted to indiscreet words, 


'*If I say, I will speak thus:—bebold I should offend 


against the generation of thy children.” Ps. Ixxiii, 15. 
I am sorry for whatever ocea- | 


But, unhappily, men | 


This is properly said. 
sion you may have had to say it. 
are so taken up with their own views and feelings, that i 
they are too careless of doing justice to others. And 1, 
solemnly appeal to you, whether we have not cause to | 
Have not our feelings been | 
Is not obloguy and derision 
We 


too have our ‘ sacred religious joys and Christian experi- 


make a similar complaint. 


disregarded and outraged? 
cast on our most holy faith and dear convictions? 
ence.” We have our worship of the Infinite and Benevo- 
lent Father, ‘ whose love and compassion towards us is 
beyond the highest thought ;—our repentance of sin, our | 


‘hope of pardon, our efforts to overcome evil, our expecta- 


tions of preserving grace, of peace and support in death,’ 
and of a happy immortality in heaven, are all founded. in 


his love and grace. To us, as well as to others, he has 


' sent his Son, Jesus Christ, whom we receive and honor 


in faith and love, holding 1t a precious and unspeakable 

privilege to bear his name and look for his appearing. 

You have no conception of this, perhaps; for you recog- | 
pize no experience but your own. You verily think and | 
fee! that you ought to stigmatise all this as infidelity, de- 

grading Christ, doing him a greater injury than Saul or | 
Judas, trusting in our own righteousness, the pride of 
Reason, &c. We have Utne much of this; we bear | 
much; our professions are mocked, our opinions ridiculed 
You think ¢ou qught to do so, you say; | 
bot I pray you consider the feelings of Christian believers, | 
and if possible spare them. Oh, think, when vou are in- | 
clined to write and speak bitter things, think, as David 
did, when he was tempted to indisereet words, ‘If I say 
I will speak thus, behold I should offend against the gen- 


| eration of thy children.’ i 


You found your plea on the assertion, that ‘ to a spirit- | 


ual believer in Christ, nothing is so precious as the Sa- 


vior.” We found ours on this—that to a trve child of 
God, nothing is so dear and precious as the Father. | 


Precious and dear as the Savior is, we dare not say that 


) hothing is so dear, so loug as we know that the FATHe R | 


This Father | 


1s all Love, as well as Power and Truth; and no words | 


sené the Son to be the Savior of the world. 


can utter the fulness of that reverence and affection with 


which his children weuld fain regard and serve him. 


| Must it not wonud them, think you, to hear anything that | 


would degrade him from his supremacy ?—that would cast | 


suspicion on his character?—that would detract from the | 


| perfect justice, the immaculate purity, the equal and im- | 


partial love of the everlasting Father? Yet what are we 


condemned to hear? 


men into existence condemned already; under his wrath! 


‘and curse; incapable of all good, and yet expected to do 


1 
} 
| 
oh . . ‘ 
That ths perfect Being, issn 
' 
t 
goed; some elected out of the mass and saved; yet to be | 
ee 8 si j 
saved, only because an infinite ‘ vicarious sacrifice’ has 
satisfied divine justice; which sacrifice, though infinite, 
yet saves but a small portion of the numberless condemn- 
ed. All this is said of the Father, whom ve adore. Can | 
loving children hear this said of a Father, and not feel 
aggrieved? Could your children hear such things report- | 
Yet such things do | 
We 


know that you verily think and feel that you ought to say 


ed of you, and not feel aggrieved? 


we hear continually of our Father in Heaven. 


what you believe about God; bat we pray you to consider 
the feelings of his childven, and spare them the pain of | 
hearing their Father’s character degraded. Think as 
David did, ‘If 1 say I will speak thus, behold I should 
offend against the generation of thy children.’ 


I do therefore earnestly expostulate with you and your 


brethren on this poim. ‘1 give utterance tu my feelings | 


in a solemn and affectionate appeal.’ My feelings are | 
wounded in this matter, as you say that yours have been. | 
And I am sure that you cannot look reriowsly at the sub- | 
ject, in the light 1n which [ have placed it, without per- 
ceiving that we have ov our part quite as just cause fur | 
sadness and complaining as vou have on yours. How can 

it be a greater trial to you to fivd a Savior ‘ degraded,’ 
as you express it, by being placed in a rank below that | 
ofSupreme Divinity, than it must be to us to find a Fath- | 
in point of character, below | 
the standard of common equity and morality? 


There is another point to whicly I must give a moment’s 


and affectionate appeal,’ and relates to the use which | 
should be made of certain texts of Scripture. You must | 
not be surprised if I say, that I expected something a lit- 
tle different from a scholar, and a man who had once been 
honored with electiun to a professor’s chair in a distin- 
guished Seminary. In your whole discourse, you pro- 
fessedly appeal to the feelings, and not to argument.* 
This is very well. But an appeal to feeling on a questiog 
of facis in criticism is not very well. And consequently 
you have addressed the prejudices and passions of the un- 
informed. I think this may be complained of. You say, 
* In order to disprove these traths, you are obliged to 
pronounce many passages of Scripture to be ‘ interpo- 
lated” and ‘ spurious texts.” Not exactly so. The 
fact is this ;—we find that the learned crities—TRINITA- 
RIAN AND ORTHODOX critics, as you know,—have 
‘pronounced’ that certain texts are interpolations and 
spurious; and therefore, as honest wen, we say they are 
to be left out of the argument. That is ail. I ask you, 
on your conscience, whether as honest men, we could 
quote or obey as scripture, what has been proved to be not 
scripture? If we did, should we not be accessory to 
fraud, imposition and deception? And are we to be 











blamed, are we to be flouted at, are we to be cried down 


before the Christian world, in solemn denunciation 4 4 
4 , n 

awful tones of warning, because we cling to the true word 
C 

and will not allow its corruptions? Sir, we have a right 


to complain of such treatment. And I confess that |. 


amazed and grieved beyond expression, at finding a man 
like you vindicating as a matter of policy, the upholaing 
of passages as part of the Bible which you know are ne 
part of-it. IL thank God devoutly that I have too mach 
confidence in his word, to believe that it needs the eUpport 
of such equivocal policy. 

I think, also, you must he aware that you give too toneh 
the impression that our whole scriptural argumen, lies 
‘ wholly or chiefly’ in these pasrages;—whereas, as you 
well know, this is but a small part of it; it covers a much 
wider ground; so that, as you are aware, many exe}. 
lent men, arguing from the English Bible just as ir is, have 
yet maintained the Unitarian doctrine. 

Before I close, there is another topic to which | must 
advert. True to your purpose of addressing only the 4 el. 
ings, you make an appeal on the subject of * the dr cadfy| 
consequences hereafter,’ which must follow, if wo w; he 
hol! our assent to your Orthodox doctrines, J] hardly 
kuow how this sort of thing should be received, That it 
may produce an effect on some minds, is not unlik, ly, fir 
it is solemn and persona!, and some minds are timid, 
But that in sober earnest a man should write such 4 pt 
sage, and not perceive that there is another side , the 
subject, which ought to restrain his rash hand, is aly ost 
inconceivable. However, you have done it, and I daie 
exy have done jt in simplicity and good faith. Let it 
have its effect. But suffer me in the same simplicity ard 
good faith to suggest to you, that if, afier all, (whieh y, u 
cannot deny to be possible,—which you even intimate to 
he poseible,) you should prove to be wrong and we to | - 
right, then you have rashly subjected yourself ty Solem 
accountability, by your over confidence and dogmatiswy 
both in the statement of your opinions, and in your ines 
ment of those who dissent. 

Let me seriou-ly ask your attention to this ;—to which 
I would not have presumed to call it, except it were thrg 
made necessary. The case is this. Two bodies of mer 
equally sincere in their purposes, have come to ditkeesae 
opinions en certain great religious religinvs mate % 
They appear at the judgment seat. Those who are fon d 
to have erred, according to you, are with: u 
are to be cast off from the Divine love. 
express no doubt whatever. 


hope, and 
About this you 
You take it for gtante 

tlgt these wretches will be the Unitarians, and lv in 
your concern and your awful admonition. Bur suppose it 
should be otherwise; suppose the Orthodox shall be found 
to be wrong. Do you not see that, on that supposition, 
we have as solemn ground for addressing an admenition 
to you?) You have uttered your own condemnation. Fir 
where shall you appear at that day,—if, as we conscicn. 
tiously think, the doctrines you love are deeply injurious 
to God the Father, being misrepresentations of his glori- 
ous character, and tending to detract from his glory and 


to elevate another above Him in the affections of his ehyjj- 
dren? Suppose it should appear, that you had all al: ng 
erred, and by your favorite doctrines, so peitinacions!y 
held, and with such a tone of spiritual superiority, ha : 
been injurious to the. Divine economy of grace. The», 
accoring to the principles of your sermon, none of your 
sincerity and hearty devotedness and strong faith would 
avail you, but your mistake would be your everlasting 1x. 
in. This is what you say of us; andthe saying recuils 
on yourselves. Blessed he God, we cannot take this vinw 
of the Divihe equity. We believe that God accepts these 
who love and serve him, notwithstanding they may happen 
to misunderstand some portions of the mysteries of h's 
kingdom. And I pray that you may have the comfort to 
see this, before your eyes are opened to it at the last gieat 
day. 

Allow me to add, in response to your glowing expres- 
sion of the wish that the Unitarian preachers may become 
preachers of Calvinism, that Z could wish no higher or 
better joy to you in return, than that you and your 
brethr®m May beqome preachers of Unitarianism. \ 
have known some who have made the change ; —men, e’- 
ueated in the bosom of old Puritanism; who drank in 
her milk from their boyhood; who preached acceptably 
and honorably in Orthodox pulpits; who have been led, 
ly the devoted study of the Scriptares, and much thinkivz 


and prayer, to leave all that holy body, and devote them- 


selves to what seemed a truer, juster, happier form of 


Christian doctrine. 
I were to express a hope that you might enjoy the same 
privilege and. happiness. Certainly I will not seem to in- 
sult you by intimating such a change to be possible. God 
give you peace and salvation in the service you have cho- 
sen! But 1 do hope, pray, and expect, that others besides 
those I have named, will come to the true light, and 
preach the supremacy and love of the Father who sent lis 
They would * bring 
the long and painful experience of error to assist them is 


son for the salvation of the world. 


> and would he ‘ weleomed into the 


defending the truth; 

company of the be'ievers and preachers’ of the onE Gop 

AND THE ONE MEDIATOR BETWEEN Gop arn Mar. 
I subscribe myself your brother in Christ, 


A Unitarias. 





* «Tt may be said, why not meet them with argumert! 
This has been done. My wish now is, to give utte once 
to my feelings in a sulemn and affectionate appeal.’ 


BRIEF EXTRACTS FROM RECENT LETTERS. 
Quincy, Ill., March 30th, 1541. 
My Dear Sir,—On Sunday, March 2!st, we 
We felt quite en 
couraged at our beginning, and you may wel 


opened a Sabbath School. 


think we had reason to feel so. It will be our 
object to get into our School as many poor ¢! ils 
dren as we can find,-whoattend no other Sal 
bath School. This will be a blessing to tle 
children and their families, and also to our 50 
ciety. I find Teachers enough who are ready 
to lend a helping hand; they are among those 
who have attended our Bible-class. 

It affords me great pleasure to be able to im 
form you that we are to have an addition of 
four to our Church at the next Communic”. 
ladies are coming forward to miak¢ 
And | hope that this 
fl 


have any aim in my preaching here, it 's © 


t 


Four young 
a profession of religion. 


is but an earnest of what is to come. 


make men, not sectarians, but Christians. 
feel that there are quite a number in cur cv!” 


the 
ue 


gregation, who would be ornaments ‘0 


Church, and I long to see them come !orwal® 


and assume the name of Christians. I cant 


however, urge them to take this step, fe + 
think that if there is any stand which ™¢ 
should take voluntarily, spontaneously, i! is teat 
by which they declare themselves the discip'e 
of the meek and lowly Jesus of Nazareth. + 
do not read that there was any urging of ™ 
inte his cause by our Master. Whata subiwne 
spectacle was presented to the world—a spec 
tacle for angels to behold——-when he went forth 
on his mission, scattering the seeds of trl 
and leaving them to spring up and bear fruit 
of themselves! It is this same faith i9 the 
truth which should animate his ministers ; *” 
where it does animate them, and the Kingdo™ 
of God is preached truly, I believe that 
will press into it. 
Having written thus far, | was very ple** 
~antly interrupted by a member of Brother Miles’ 





You would smile at my simplicity if 
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parish from Lowell. Although a stranger to 
me, I felt at once acquainted with this gentle- 
man, (Mr K ) when he told me that he 
was a Unitarian, and that Brother M 
charged him to call and see me if he should 
come to Quincy. 1 could wish that others of 
our Eastern brethren would charge the members 








of their Societies, when they are about to travel 
through the Western States, to call and see 
the Unitarian clergymen who are laboring sin- 
cle-handed. I can assure you, it did my heart 
cood to see this gentleman. Where the mem- 
how of our denomination are so few, it is very 
encouraging to know that a stranger who is in 
the place is a Unitarian-——-much more to see 
him, and receive a word of sympathy. 

| find that our Tracts are doing a good work 
here, and | hope soon that we may have some 
more. Can you not send us a bundle ? 


Yours truly, G. M. 





Lowell, April 14,1841. | 

My Dear Sir,—The annual meeting of our | 

; - . 5 | 
Tract Auxiliary was held the first Sunday Eve- | 


ning in April. There was a good spirit mani- | 


fested, and a determination expressed to retain | 
the present number of subscribers, and if possi- | 


to raise it to 150. You will be pleased to} 
hear of a little incident that then occurred. In 
Society is a maiden woman by the name | 


She came here about fourteen years 


ol 
aco from the country, was poor, md had no} 


means of supporting herself but by her own | 
work. She has constantly been employed in a | 


Factory, and by her great industry, fidelity, and | 
cood health she has laid up a pretty little sum | 


of mouey. She is a member of my Church, } 


and one of the most prompt and cheerful con- 
tributors to every good work. Asan expression 


leep interest in the objects of the Amer- | 


of her dee} 
ican Unitarian Association, and of the pleasure 


she has derived from reading its 


] profit 


and | 


1 cis 


‘| years, she put into my hands, at our 


se “al 


— 
avuuel 


heca Life Member of the Association. 


meeting, the sum necessary to make 
Con- 
hard 


ings, and was an offering of her heart, I 


¢ that this came from her own 


sht that it deserved this notice. 


Your friend and servant, BAS 


.ssrs Editors,—In the Christian Register 
of March 27, some notice is taken of ‘a singu- | 
ok’ called ‘scenes in a vestry, being an | 

1t of the controversy in the South Parish 
Congregational Church in Augusta, Maine.’ 

om the book itself, can a correct under- 
standing of the case be ebtained, you are re- 
snectfully requested by a member of the Church 

‘plained of, to publish the following state- 


tu hear and investigate a complaint, 


Church 
recularly brought before them against a member | 
living ata distance, who was thought to be ex- 


erting a very injarious in4uence in the place, 
where she resided by her attendance at balls 
In their examination of 
this matter, the Church thought proper to in- 
ie subject of dancing generally, and 


r noarties 
prchald . 


without opposition at a? meeting unusually 
full, resolutions were passed disapprovnig of all 
participation in that amusement on the part of 


roessing Christians. 
rly in 1840 the Church thought proper to 
re-examine the subject, and after a prolonged 
ssion the report of a committee was adop- 
-a vote of 25 to 1], in which the resolu- 
ns of October 1838 were re-approved, and 


opinion was expressed, that ‘Christian pa-! 


rents should employ all suitable instrumentali- 
to restrain their children from engaging in 
that amusement, as it is usually practised.’ 
Soon after this, it was said by the lady of 
ce W. to one uf the members of a society of 
several of whom were children of 
:urch members, who had voted for the 
‘you may meet at our house the next 
e and here you may dance as much as you 
Some of the circle accordingly met 


, 


\ ing jadies, 


there, and spent a part of the evening in danc- 

the son and daughter of Mrs W. who also 
were members of the Church, playing for them 
one on the piano, the other on the violin. ‘ 


iis conduct many of the members of the 
were aggrieved—not simply because 

. had * permitted some of her neighbor’s 
to dance at her house’ but because she 
under such circumstances as, 

wore the appearance of disregarding the known 
views and wishes of a large proportion of her 
ow mem! and by inviting some of their | 
'ren to do at her house what they had just 

ve declared it to be their duty by suitable , 
‘ins to restraw them from doing, had taken 
ittitude, (and her son and daughter with her) 


lone this, 


TY 
CTs, 


seeming hostility to the Church. We did 
not see how we could walk comfortably togeth- 
er, while a part of the Church was thus openly 
arrayed against the rest, but considered it our 
laty to attempt healing the breach in the man- 
her pointed out by our Savior. 

That all our measures were judicious, and 


that all the forbearance and tenderness were 
shown, which the spirit of the Gospel would 
dictate, we dare not affirm. But we did think, | 
id we still do think, that there was just cause | 
to be aggrieved, and that we were reactuated, | 
respected for piety and moral worth,’ but by a/| 
sense of duty to her and to our common Lord | 
and Master. 
Whether our views of the amusement in 
on are sound or not is a point, which the) 
r of this statement will not now attempt. 


) discuss. 


t some caution should be exercised by those 


Consciences. 





[From Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal. ] 
CALVINISM AS IT IS. 
‘1s supposed by some that Calvinism has 


y shich che has been ; seriber fi a 
for which she has been a subscriber for} . 4), person suffering or any one else. 


\s neither from that article in the Register, 


October 1838 it became the duty of the! 


t by a spirit of unkindness to a lady, ‘highly } 


Even if they are not, we conceive | 


{ 
Who are associated with us in the bonds of the | 
istian covenant, not to wound our weak} 





undergone essential changes, within a few 
Years last past, so that the arguments of Wes- 
rey, “leicher, aud others, do not touch it as it 
now is. This we have uniformly denied, and 
se: ‘senged the proof; but it has not yet appear- 
“. The following extracts from the “ Con- 
hin a a Faith,” at the Old South church of 
,. t¥s May throw light *upon the subject. 


f 





a : ‘ . 
'S coniession is fresh from the mint. Though 


it may be old, it is also new—the present 
creed of the church having just come from the 
press. And it is not the creed of this church 
only, but it is essentially the same of every 
other Calvinistic Orthodox church in the land. 
Christian reader, examine these sentiments, 
and then say whether you can in conscience 
countenance them. O, what a pity that the 
word of God should be trammelled with such 
wretched devices. Who can wonder that New 
England is overrun with every species of here- 
sy, when he remembers that these are the sen- 
timents, the unscriptural, unreasonable, the 
God-dishohoring, not to say the blasphemous, 
sentiments which we have been trained to -) 
gard as the essence of Orthodoxy 2? Where is! 
there a heresy which cannot produce a better | 
tile to divine origin? What is the name of| 
that system which inflicts so deep a stain up- | 
on the divine character? But I forbear. The | 
extracts will speak for themselves. 


Boston, March, i841. 


.We have not room for the extracts from the | 











‘Confession of Faith’ referred to above, and) 
in Zion’s Herald. One 
wil- 


which were inserted 
would hardly suppose that many persons, 
ling to assent to such a creed, could be found 
in Boston at the present day. 

For the Register and Observer. | 
FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 

The only object of punishment which is| 
sanctioned by justice, wisdom or benevolence is , 
either the reformation of the individual punish- 
ed, or as an example to others to deter them 
from sin. Asa mere refribution, to inflict so 
much suffering for so much sin, without regard 
to these two purposes to be accomplished by it, 
it is not only entirely useless in itself; but can | 
proceed from nothing but a malignant disposi- 
tion in the being who inflicts it,—a disposition 
which is gratified by causing and witnessing 
pain and misery. Of what possible use, I would 
ask, would it be either in this world or another 
to inflict punishmentas a mere retribution? It 
would be only adding a fresh amount of misery 
to that which has already been produced by the 
sin which has oecasioned it—without by the 
supposition diminishing this sin at all, either in | 
What is 
it that makes an act sinful? It is the produe- 
tion of misery to the person sinning or some 
other person—and if it were not for this effect 
it would not be sinful. And what is re?ridution 
merely as such? It is also the production of 
misery, without diminishing at all that which 
before existed. How then can it be either wise, 
just or benevolent to inflict it ? 

If, then, the foregoing views be sound, it fol- | 
lows that any punishment in a future state will 
proceed upon the fact, that that state will be a 
continuation of this, Mm being itself a state of 
probation, Where mankind will have the power 
again to sin, and for this reason be the subjects 
of punishment. For if the future state be one 
where the character and condition is permanent- | 
ly and unalterably fixed, so that nothing can by | 
possibility alter either, it is manifest that pun- 
ishment cannot effect either of the purposes 
which alone can justify it. It cannot either re- 
form the individual himself, neither can it bean | 
example to others. For by the supposition, 
neither the one nor the other can undergo any | 
change either in their character or in their con- 
dition. Whata spectacle then, under this view | 
of the case, would punishment, and especially 
eternal punishment present? A portion of man- 
kind having their existence continued and per- ; 
petuated in another world for the mere purpose , 
of making them miserable, without doing them- 
selves or any one else any good. What would 
be thought of a parent whose child had led a life 
of vice and misery in this world, and who had 
died while so doing, who should desire that 
the existence of this child should be again re- 
stored to him on earth, for the mere purpose 
that he might again endure misery, a misery 
which should have no tendency to reform him, 
but to be his unalterable and fixed condition ? 
Would you impute to this parent, benevolence, | 
or a parental affection for his children, or a de-| 
sire for their happiness? Certainly not, but on | 
the contrary a malignant disposition; the worst 
passion of the human heart, which could be de- 
lighted by the sight of suffering, when this suf- 
fering could do no good. And yet this is but 
that doctrine of retribution merely as such car- 
ried out by a human being and a human parent. 
What then should alter its moral character, | 
when applied to the Divine Being, and our) 
Heavenly parent ? 

But it will be said, as an objection to this, 
view of the subject, will you allow a man to go) 
on, and sin in this world up to the time of his 
death, and then not punish him at alb for it in 
another world, but place him in the same con- 
dition as one who has led a virtuous life? By 
no means, and the ground taken, involves no 
sucL conclusion. The supposition is that a fu- 
lure state is the continuation of the present as a 
state of probation, and that punishment is to be 
inflicted there for the purpose of effecting, if! 
possible, a reformation of the sinner. And | 
can see no good reason why a man in another 
world who should repent and reform there, | 
should not avoid a further continuance of pun- 
ishment by so doing, as well as if he repented 
and A man may live to the 


; 


reformed here. 
age of sixty years here, and sin fifty nine of 
them, and yet if he repents and reforms during 
the last year, he will avoid future punishmeat | 
by so doing. And evidently on the ground, that | 
his character being changed, it becomes un- 
necessary and useless to punish him. The 
idea of punishing him as a mere refribution for 
thé sin he has already committed in this world 
is abandoned, and the true object and use of 
punishment only regarded. Why then, ifa man | 
should repent and reform in another world, | 
should not his punishment cease, as well as if | 
he repents and reforms here? Why should the | 
doctrine of retribution be held up in regard to | 
him in this case when it is admitted not to ap- 
ply in the former one? ‘The principle is evi- 
dently the same in both cases, and if it be con-} 
sistent with justice and wisdom to disregard it 
in one case, it must also be in the other. 

If the foregoing views be correct, the doctrine | 
of the afonement, as a vicarious substitution, 
aside from its absurdity on other grounds, must 
fall to the ground,—for it proceeds altogether 
upon the doctrine of retribution,—the inflicting 
future and endless punishment as a penalty for 
sin, and not for its remedial and reformatory in- 
fluence and character. Ae 


REV. WILLIAM TURNER. 

This venerable servant of Christ has officia- 

ted fifty nine years, as Pastor of the Unitarian 

Church and Society, that worship in Hanover 
Square, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England. 





of the immense throngs assembled in 


| published, we presume. 


tion this week. 





FUNERAL CELEBRATION. , 


Funeral honors, under arrangements made | 


by the City Authorities, were paid to the memo- 
ry of the late President of the United States, on 
Tuesday last. The occasion was one of mel- 
ancholy interest and impressive solemnity. All 
business was suspended, the shops closed, and 
most of the streets through which the proces- 
sion passed, decorated with appropriate emblems 
of mourning. The procession itself was a 
grand and imposing spectacle. There were 
two features in the occasion particularly worthy 
of notice, honorable to the character of our city, 
and One was the perfect 
stillness, and propriety of behavior on the part 
the 
streets; the other, that all political distinctions 
were laid aside, and through the various Socie- 
ties and Wards, almost the entire mass of the 
male population of the city joined in the pro- 
The services, at Fanueil Hall, were 
interesting and appropriate. The Eulogy, pro- 
nounced by the Hon. Rufus Choate, will be 
The Daily Advertiser 
of Wednesday contains a very full and accurate 
report‘of it, from which we have room only for 


gratifying to all. 


cession. 


the following short passage. 


‘In looking ever the history of his life more 
carefully, to form an estimate of the aggregate 
of his character, I venture to think, that while 
throug! his life he displayed the requisite ca- | 
pacity for the formation and administration of | 
laws, or whatever public duty was required of | 
him, it was the warm, pure and great heart} 
that attracted and retained for him the love of 
his countrymen. He should be remembered — 
and we will speak of him to ourchildren as the | 
coop President; homely as that epithet may 
appear, how much more has it of real signifi- 
cance than the imperial title ‘ great’ so often 
given to men who have waded through blood | 
to thrones. I need give but two anecdotes to | 
illustrate this trait in his disposition. He par- 
doned the negro who sought his life, and res- 
cued him, by his own solicitation, when fasten- 
ed to the stake for military punishment. He 
recovered heavy damages by a verdict in a case 
for slander, and then divided the money receiv- 
ed, among the children of the sianderer, and the | 
orphan children of some of his old soldiers. | 
Although he was hospitable beyond the usual | 
hospitality of the West, it was always the | 
remnant of the armies of Harmar and St. | 
Clair that found the warmest welcome at his | 

. 4? 
ever ready board. When the ear heard him, it | 
| 








} 


} 
| 
\ 
| 


blessed him; when the eye saw him, it gave 
witness to him; because he delivered the poor 
that cried, and the fatherless and him that had 
none to help him.’ 


POEMS BY MRS LOCKE. 


We learn, that a volume of original Poems 
by Mrs Jane E. Locke of Lowell, several of 
which have appeared in this paper, is about to 


be published. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Our Correspondent 8. W. is informed that 
the delay in the insertion of his two articles sis 
‘Faith’ arose from the oversight of the person | 
to whom they were entrusted. The first ap-| 
peared in our columns immediately after it | 
reached us. We hope we shall receive frequent | 


communications from him. 
| 
r } 
We are sorry that we cannot find room for 
‘ Aristides’ in this week’s Register. { 


} 


The article of ‘ Castigator’ cannot be admit- 
ted into our columns, as it is against our rules | 
to publish any thing in disparagement of the, 


|motives and character of a whole body of! 
| 


Christians. 


We must have a personal interview with the | 


writer who signs himself ‘ Unitarian Watch- | 
man,’ before we can insert Lis ‘ strictures.’ 

We regret that P’s account of the Hancock 
Sunday School was received too late for inser- 


J. T. also too late. 


ne 





INTELLIGENCE. 


OFFICIAL. 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A RECOMMENDATION. 

When a Christian People feel tiemselves to be overta- 
ken by a great public calamity, it becomes them to hum- 
ble themselves under the dispensation of Divine Provi- 
dence, to recognise His righteous government over the 
children of men, to acknowledge His gooduess in time | 
past, as wellas their own unworthiness, and to suppli- | 
cate His merciful protection for the future. 

The jdeath of Wittiam Henry Harrison, late | 
President of the United States, so soon after his elevation } 
to that high office, tg a bereavement peculiarly calculated | 
to be regarded as a heavy attliction, und to impress all | 
minds with a seuse of the dependence of Nations, as well | 
as of individuals, upon our Heavenly Parent. 

I have thought therefore, that 1 should be acting in con- | 
formity with the general expectation and feelings of the 
community in recommending, as 1 now do, to the Peo- | 
ple of the United States, of every religious denomination, | 


ship, they observe a day of Fasting and Prayer, by | 


euch religious service as may be suntable on the occasion; | 


and I recommend Friday the fourteenth day of May | 


i 
j 
| 
| 
} 
| that, according to their several modes and forms of wor- 
} 
) 
| 


i next, for that purpose; to the end that,ou that day, we | 
/ nay all, with one accord, join in humble and reverential | 


approack to Him, in whose hands we are, invoking him | 

to inspire us with a proper spirit and temper of heart and | 

mind uuder these frowns of his providence and still to 

bestow His gracious benedictions upon our Goverument 

and our country. Joun Trier. 
Washingtwun, April 13, 1541. 


Funeral of The President.—The funeral solemnities 
of the Jate President Harrison took place at Washington 
on Wednesday the 7th inst. They were of a most imposing 
kind. An immense number of people were in attendance 
from all quarters where intelligence of the President’s 
death had reached. 

At 7 o’clack the firing of minute guns commenced from 
the military stations. ‘I'he stores and offices were closed, 
and the fronts of most of the houses ornamented with fes- 
touns, arches, and fringings, of crape aud cambric, and 
flags half mast were to be seen floating from the Capitol, 
the Navy-Yard, the forts, and the towere of Churches. 

A few minutes before 12 o’clock, a funeral car, being, 
a platfuri raised in the centre, covered with black velvet 
and drawn by six white horses, a colored man dressed in 
white muslin, according to the Turkish costume, with a 
black scarf, bemg at the head of each horse, entered the 
square, and drew up within the portico. In the mean- 
time, the service was performed over the corpse in the 
east room, which was hueg with black cambric, in the 
presence of the Vice President, the Cabinet, the foreign 
Ministers, the Clergy, and such others as had the privilege 
of adinission,—The service was read by the Rev, Mr. 
Hawley of the Episcopal Church. 

Precisely at 12 o’clock, a detachment of trumpeters, 
which had been marched up in front of the portico, played 
the German hymn, during which the body was moved, 
and placed on the car. ‘The coffin was covered wiih a 
rich velvet, on which were placed two swords, laid across, 
and a roll of parchment, with a profusion of hyacinths. 
At a signal, the artillery in front of the square sent forth 
its thunders, the bell of St. Joha’s Church began to toll, 





| Peevidence which bereaved « nation of its chief, has stud- 


— 


and the mourners and others left the mansion, and the 
procession began to march. 

The length of the procession is computed to have been 
alout a mile and a half; and the military escort amounted 
to from one thousand to fifteen hundred wen. Timediate- 
ly following the relatives and personal friends of Presi- 
dent Harrison, came President Tyler, accompanied by 
the members of his cabinet; and soon afterward, in suc- 
cession, the Foreign Ministers and their suites, in full 
Court Costume, but wearing crape on the left arm, and 
on the hilt of the sword—ex-President Adams—and gen- 
tlemen of the Senate and the House. and numerous public 
functionaries, and distinguished citizens. 

It was near three o’clock when the gates of the Con 
gress Burying Ground opened to receive the mournful 
cortege. There the body was taken from the car, and 
placed on a bier, which was carried slowly and at fre- 
quent intervals of rest, by a detachment of artillery men, 
surrounded by a number of pallbearers, to the public vault, 
where the residue of the service was read and the corpse 
was placed in the vault which was hung with festoons of 
black crape and muslin. It is a spacious arched apart- 
ment at the extremity of the ground perféctly dry. 

The marines then fired several volies, the guns of the 
flying artillery pealing forth their thunders in the imter- 
vals, and the procession resumed its march homewards. 


Appropriate notices have heen taken of the death of the 
President in all our cities and towns; expressions of re- 
spect andcondolence have been spontaneously uttered 
without distinction of party through the land. 

It would be in vain for us to attempt to give in the 
narrow limits of a weekly paper, even a brief sketch of 
these proceedings. 

We quote the following passages from the Philadelphia 


Sentinel, a paper friendly to the late administration of 
Mr. Van Burep. 


We speak the feelings of thoughtful and religious men 
when we say that the late unlooked for dispensation of 


ded the moral frinament with cheerful stars, and has 
brought into view national virtues which were scarcely 
supposed to have an existence. The various demonstra- 
tions of popular grief in which all creeds and parties have 
participated with singular unanimity, give a dehghitul 
assurance that amid allthe jarrings of political warfare, 
the American people are indivisibly one. The religious 
sympathies evoked on the melancholy occasion evince the 
prevalence and depth of those sentiments which constitute 
a nation Christian. 

In conclusion, we caunot but rejoice that the very be- 
reavement which has clothed a whole people with mour- 
ning, under a wire Providence has been already over- 
ruled for good; that the best feelings of our nature have 
been awakened, and that a decided impulse has been 
given to the virtuous and pious sentiments of the country. 
Phe hand of Gad is recognized even by the hitherto 
thoughtless, and we trust the blessing of God may be im- 
plored by many hitherto prayerless. 


lent objects, aud more expecially to that of permanent 
and universal peace.—His private character and chris- 
tian deportment were well known to the le of this 
place, by whom he was greatly beloved,—and it affords 
usa mouroful’ satisfaction that his remains rest in our 
midst. He died suddenly, having arrived in the cars at 
half past 7, and dying before midnight.—He had been 
absent on a lecturing tour for six months, and was on 
his iy to his summer seat at Minot, Maine.—He paused 
at the house which was the home of his youth, and where 
his lady had boarded during his absence,—and thence his | 
spirit took its flight to the mansions of rest above. To 
him may be applied in its full force that beatitude of the 
Savior, ‘ Blessed are the Peace Makers; for they shall be 
called the children of God.’ 


The Journal has also some further remarks on Mr 
Ladd, in which it says,—<‘ This distinguished philanthro- 
pist, who has been very justly the Apostle of Peace, 
had spent several months past in the interior of New York 
engaged in that labor of love in which his whole soul 
seem enlisted .’—The principal purpose of his visit seems 
to have been to allay in some degree if possible, the great 
war excitement that was said to exist there. Several let- 
ters of much interest have appeared in the Portland Mirror. 
We have pleasure in quoting the following, as it is not 
only highty characterstic, but honorable to the community 
of which it speaks. It is the closingeparagaph of his 
last letter. After giving an account of his having lectur- 
ed and preached at Lockport and other places and in 
the various Churches of Buffalo, without distinction of 
sect, he says ;— 

On the whole, I have great reason to ‘thank God and 
take courage ’ at the results of my tour at Buffalo, I 
had been told that there was so great a war exgitement 
in Batavia, Lockport, and Buffalo, that I might expect 
only total neglect or bad usage. 
there had been the greatest war excitement there was the 
strongest Counter current, and I never was heard with 
more attention, treated with more respect or difl more for 


ears past, having declined all mercantile business, he | 
tas devoted himself to the promotion of various bonnes 


But Ll found that wheres 














the cause of peace in the same length of tume, than I did 
at these three places. I found all the men of substance, 
respectability and morality, opposed to war, and that all 
the noise about war had been made by a few ruined spec- 
ulators, who had nothing to lose but every thing to gain 
by it—too proud to bey and too lazy to work—striving to 
involve the country in a ruinous war, that they might profit 
by the wreck, while the better and greater part of the 
community were quietly minding their own business, and 
the improvement of the morals of society. - One idle grass- 
hopper on a toadstool will make more noise than twenty 
large oxen in the same field, who are quietly feeding or 
ruminating. Ww. L. 


Rochester, March 19, 1841. 








The President has taken up Lis residence in the Man- | 
sion assigned to his official station, and, at the appointed } 
hours, has received his friends there during the last two | 
days. Among the visiters who yesterday paid their re- | 
spects to him were ex-President ADams, andthe How. | 
Mr SouTHARD, President pro tem. of the Senate, now 
on a Visit to this city. 

Mrs HARRISON, junior, and her sons, with Mr CouPe- 
Land and Mr Henry Harrison, nephew and 
grand nephew of the late President, still remain at the | 
Presidential Mansion. Col. Cuameersand Col. Topp | 
left this city a few days ago.— Ndt. Iniel. 


! 


Funeral Celebration in Boston.—The last sad _trib- 


ute to the memory of the late President Harrison was 
paid in this city on Tuesday, in conformity to previous | 
arrangements, by direction of the city anthorites. It was | 
a day of general and heart-felt sorrow for the loss of a | 
great and good man,—especially that he was cut off | 
amidst ‘ anfinished labors,’—and ‘an unperfected fame.’— 
In the words of Mr Choate,—the Orator of the day,—‘Al- | 
though the name of hin we have lost shone always bright- 
ly, and a long life was spent in the service of his country, 


we deplore him as we would the enthusiastic youth who | City, is laid out with taste and judgment and has many 
| splendid buildings. 


sunk to an early grave.’ | 
We quote the following account of proceedings from | 
the Boston Daily Adverticer. 


* The most striking feature in this celebration was that | 
the whule male population of the city appeared to take | 
pettinit. All places of business were closed, and all! 
the ordinary operations of industry were suspended.— | 
The shops on the principal streets, the public buildings, | 
“ flags of the shipping, and various other objects in 

ery quarter, wore some appropriate badge ef mourning 
Minute guns were fired, and the bells tolled at the fixed 
period. At 10 0’clock, the inhabitants assembled at the 
places appointed, preparatory to forming the funeral 
procession. The members of various associations assem- 
bled wader their respective flags, and at the proper time 
were conducted to their place in the general procession. 

A large military escort headed the procession.—This 
consisted of twenty independent companies, arranged in | 
two batallions, which made a very fine appearance. | 
These companies included we believe all the independent 
companies of the city, and an equal number from other 
towns. Among these were two large and handsome 
companies from Worcester, who came down in the vior- 
ning in the rail road cars and returned in the afternoon. | 
The troops were commanded by Brig. Gen. Winthrop. | 
At the head of the civil procession were the Mayor and | 
Aldermen, and members of the city government, followed } 
by the officers of the State and United States gevern- } 
ments, with the officers of the army and navy, and for- | 
eign consuls, the officers of Harvard University, and the | 
clergy. 

Next followed the members of various benevolent and 
other societies, in great numbers, and citizens at large 
under the banners of their Wards. The members of the | 
several Associations and Wards were under the direction 
of their respective Marshals, and designated by banners, | 
with appropriate inscriptions and devices, all dressed in | 
various tasteful modes with emblems of mourning.—Io | 
different parts of the procession were several bands of | 
music, which played tunes appropriate to the occasion. 

The length of thé procession when in motion was about 
a mile and a quarter, and the time occupied in passing a 
particular-point was about an hour. It passed through 


Washington from School to Warren streets—through | 
Tremont to Park street corner—thence | Matthews, Mr Charles W. Clapp, Junior Editor of the 


Warren and 
through Park and Beacon street malls to the foot of Bea- 


con street—through Beacon and ‘Tremont to Hanover— | ter of J. J. Fisk Esq., of N.Y. 
down Hanover and Salem to Charter street—through | 


The pupils of the public schools, wearing badges of | 
mourning, under the charge of their respective masters, | 


were drawn up in two lines, fronting each other, in that | 


passed. The procession reached Faneuil Hall about 20’- 
clock. On entering the Hall, every one was struck with 
its solemn and funereal appearance. It waa dressed for | 
the occasion, under the direction of the committee of ar- | 
rangemeuts. ) 


part of Beacon street Mall, through which the procession In this city, 13th inst, Charles William, youngest child 
} 
‘ 
| 


The galleries were hung in black crape— | 
the pillars were partially covered with the same material | 
and the windows were darkened, so that the hall present- 
ed the appearance of twilight and was dicoly lighted with | 
gus, A stage was erected for the orator. 
behind him was the portrait of General Harrison. Seats 
were arranged in the whole hall and the audience were all 
seated. ‘The galleries were occupied exclusively by the 
ladies. 

After the procession had entered the Hall, (or rather 
such part of it as the hall would contain, embracing per- 
haps a third of the civil part of it) and were seated, and 
the doors were closed, the performances began hy a dirge 
played by the band. ‘Thea followed an impressive hymn 
sung by the choir—reading from the scriptures, and prayer 
by Rev. Dr Sione—and the following hymn from the choir, 
written fur the occasion by Rev. Mr Pierpont. 

Robed in sackcloth, dark and deep, 
And with ashes on our head, 

FATHER, we have come to weep 
Round thy cold and lowly bed. 


Hero, never shall the drum, 
Never shall the savage yell 
To disturb thy slumber come— 

O, thou sleepest but too well! 


Sleepest from thy home afar; 
O’er that home the closing day 
Hangs the holy evening star— 
CHIEFTAIN, such thy setting ray! 


To thy glory in the West 
Lifted were a Nation’s eyes ; 
ParRi0T, thou hast sunk to rest; 
Thou hast set no more to rise. 


Rvucer, thou hast left a place 
Loftier than a monarch’s throne; 
‘CHRISTIAN, through thy Father’s grace, 
One is given thee near His own. 
A very impressive and appropriate eulogy was then 
pronounced by Hon. Rufus Choate, Senator in Congress, 
from this State. 





William Ladd Esq.—The Portsmouth Journal of 
Saturday last contains the following notice. 


Died in this town, on Friday evening last, William 
Ladd, aged 63, the well known and highly esteemed 
Friend of Peace. Mr. Ladd was one of the most eminent 
Philanthropists ofour age and country; and his name 
will be held in lasting remembrance by all the friends of 
humanity. He was in early life a ehipmaster, and jn that 


| through the solid rock and a great number of locks. 


/on Wednesday evening, April 28th at 71-2 o’clock P. 


| Mr Thompson, Mr S. M. Allen, of the firm of Allen, | 


Iminediately } 101. 


Towns of New York.—The following brief passages 
are from one of the letters of Mr Ladd from the interior 
of New York state. 


Rochester is a new and thriving place, but I was 
rather disappointed if its appearance. There are many 
smal], mean houses, and large rough stone walls of rather 
an unsightly appearance. The inhabitants number 20,- 
000 are « church going people, and have 20 churches, but 
no theatre. The canal here—which they are widening 
and deepening through the solid rock, passes on an aque- 
duct over the Genesee river, which falls 80 feet almost 
perpendicularly below the city, and affords an immense 
water power. The population is very heterogeneous, 
composed of foreigners of all nations, but it has decidedly 
New England character. 

Lockport. ‘his is a place which is to be; for it has 
an abundant water power. Here is a very deep cut 


They are now deepening and widening the canal, and the 
frequent reports of the blasts, from morning till night, re- 
mind one of a New England muster-day or a 4th of July 
celebration. 

Buffalo, tne ‘ Queen of the West,’ as it is called, and 
which, doubtless is destined, ere long, to become a great 
city, if ithe net again burnt by the British, as it was dur- 
ing the leat war. It has already the outlines of a great 





From England.—The Steamship Caledonia, fifteen 
days from Liverpool, arrived at this port oa Monday eve- 
ning. 

‘The war fever seems to have subsided. 

By news from Canton, it is stated that war 6perations 
had recommenced, and that there was but little probabili- 
ty at present of a settlement of diffienlties. 








BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIFTY. 


The Annual Meeting of the Book and Pamphlet Socie- 
ty for the choice of Officers and such other business as 
may come before them, will be holden at Tremont Hall, 
Phillips Place, on Monday evening next. 

April 24. Gro. Wo. Bonn, Secretary. 

NOTICE. 

The Annual Meeting of the Sunday School Society for 
the choice of Officers will be held at the office of the Vis- 
itors of the Poor, under the Savirigs Bank, ‘Tremont street, 





M. Punctual attendance is requested. 
James H. Weeks, Sec’y. 


MARRIAGES. 























In this city, on Thursday evening, April 15, by Rev. 


Clark & Co., to Miss Ann Maria, daughter of Wm. 
Gridley, Esq. 

In thia city, on Thursday evening, April 15, at Park | 
Street Church, by Rev. W. W. Newell, Rev. Henry A. 
— Missionary at Constantinople, to Miss Anna W. 

eath., . 

In Ellsworth, Me., lst inst, Rev. Jonah Peabody, of 
Bolton, Mass., to Miss Mary L., daughter of the late 
Geo. Herbert, of E. Mr and Mrs P. sail immediately 
from Boston for Smyrna, on their way to Erzeroum, Ar- 
menia, whither they go as missionaries under the direc- 
tiow of the A. B. C. P.M. 

In New York, on Tharsday, April 15, by the Rev. Dr 


| Boston -Evening Cazette, to Miss Jane T. Eaton, daugh- 


| In Milton, Mr Thomas W. Kennedy, of Alton, IIL, to 
Charter and Hanover to Blackstone street—through | Miss Mary J. daughter of Walker Cornell, Esq., of M. 
Blackstone and Clinton to Commercial street—through | 


Commercial and South Market streets to Faneuil Hall. | 





—_ 


DEATHS. 


of Mr Jawes Keitel, 13 months. 

In Roxbury, April 13th, Mary White daughter of Aaron 
D. Wiiliams, in the 24th year of her age. 

In Claremont, N. H., 14th inst, Mrs Marianne C. 
wife of John H. Warland Esq., Editor of the National 
Eagle, and eldest daughter of Wm. E. Carter Esq., of 
Cambridge, Mass., 28 

In Hardin co, Ohio, 3d ult, Rev. Alexander M’ Dougal, 





ORMAL SCHOOL AT LEXINGTON .—-The 
First Term of the third year will commence on 
Wednesday, the fifth day of May next. 
C. Peirce, Principal. 
April 22d, 1841. . 


ALUABLE STANDARD LIBRARY BOOKS.— 
Russell’s History of Modern Europe, with Annota- 
tions by an American—Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of tha 
Roman Empire, with maps and notes by Milman, new 
edition; The Encyclopeita Americana, complete in 13 
vols.; the whole works of Joseph Addison, complete in 
3 vols.; Thiers’s History of the French Revolution, with 
notes and illustrations by Shoberl. The Dramatic works of 
Shakspeare, with a life and notes, original and gelected, 
Boston edition; the Life of Washington, by Jared Sparks; 
Rollin’s Ancient History, with a lite of the author hy 
James Bell, first complete American edition; Prescott’s 
Ferdinand and Isabella, 3 vols.; Plutarch’s Lives, with 
notes, critical and historical, and a Life of Plutarch; 
Bancroft’s History of the U. States, in 3 vols.; Irving, 
Cooper, James, Sherwood, Edgeworth and Bulwer’s 
works. For sale at TUCKNOR’S, corner of Washington 
and School streets. a 24 


NGLISH BOOKS—in elegant bindings—Scott’s 
E Marmion: Roger’s Poems and Italy: Camphell’s 
Poems: Le Boquet des Souvenirs: The Book of Gems: 
Huat’s Byron: Shelley: Coleridge: Milton: Swift: Barry 
Cornwall: Book of the Passions: The Romance of Nature: 
Moore’s Prose and Poetical Works: George Herbert’s 
Poems: Kirk White: Beaumont and Fletcher: Massinger 
and Ford: Heads of the People: Clarendon’s History of 
the Rebellion: The Illustrated Family Bible: Southey’s | 
complete Works: Rokeby : Wordsworth’s Sonnets: Gray’s | 
Works: Lady of the Lake: Our Wild Flowers: Gift for 
all Seasons: Dante: Warton’s History of English Poetry: 
Perey’s Reliques ef Ancient ‘Poetry: Spenser: Burns: 
Dryden, &c. &c., lately received and for sale at TICK- 


NOR’S, corner of Washington and School streets. 
a 24 


N PRESS—Selections from the writings of Fenelon, 
by Mrs Follen, a new edition, parsdcors al7 
eyes HYMN BOOK, for the use of small Church- 

es, Vestry Meetings and Sunday Schools, in neat and 
strong binding. 3d oli 


ition, 























capacity was highly esteemed ; but for fifteen or twenty 
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Published and for sale by S. G.SIMPKINS, 21 Tre- 
mont Row. al7 
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TEBIG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. P 
> Py ° rof. Web- 
L ster nie, ora Chemistry, in its applica- 











tions to Agriculture and Physiology: } iebi 
Edited from the manuscript of We Lites by Loe Pe. 
fair. First American edition, with an Introduction, 


Notes, and Appendix, John 
Chemistry in Harvard Uden, Votre Rpafegrer of 

‘It is the best book,’ writes Mr Nuttall 
lished on Vegetable Chemistry as applied to. 
and calculated undoubtedly to produce a new era in the 
science.’ 

For sale by CHARLES C. LITTLE & JAMES 
BROWN, 112 Washington street. a 24 


ARLYLE’S NEW BOOK—On Heroes, Hero Wor- 
ship, and the Heroic in History. Six Lectures. 
Reported, with emendations and additions, by Thomas 
Carlyle, author of Sartor Resartus, &c. 1 vol. 
This day received by C.C. LITTLE & J. BROWN, 
112 Washington street a 24 


ARLYLE’S HEROES OF HISTORY.—On He- 

/ roes, Hero Worship, and the Heroic in History. 

Six Lectures. Reported with emendations and additions, 
by Thomas Carlyle. 12mo. 


For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 


ingten street. a3 


IEBIG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. — Organic 
EF gga in its applications to Agriculture and 
Physiology, Justus Liebig, F. R.S., Professor of 
i in the University of Geissen, with an intro- 
duction, Noses and Appendix, by J. W. Webster, M. D., 
Professor of Chemistry in Harvard University. 
Just published, and for sale by J. MUNROE §& CO., 
134 Washington street. a 24 


EW ENGLISH BOOKS.—Neal’s History of the 

Puritans; or the Rise, Principles and Sufferings of 

the Protestant Dissenters, to the glorious era of the Revo- 
jution, 2 vols 8vo, half calf, London. 

The Political Life of the Right Honorable George Can- 
ning, from his acceptance of the seale of the foreign de- 
partment in 1822 to the period of his death in 1827; by 
his Private Secretary, Augustus Granville Stapleton. 38 
vols 8vo, London. 

_The works of James Harris Esq., with an account of 
his Life and Character by his Sun the Earl of Malmesbu- 
ry. 8vo, London. 

Tracts fur the People; designed to vindicate Religious 
and Christian Liberty, by John Milton, ‘Thomas Gordon, 
James Fox, James Hare, &c. 12mo, London. 

Just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
Wasiiington street. a 24 


ARLYLE’S GERMAN ROMANCE.—German Ro- 
mance; Specimens of its chief Authors, with PBio- 
graphical and Critical Notices, by Thomas Carlyle. 2 
vols 12mo. : 
This day published by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington street. a 24 
NTHON’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. — A 
Classical Dictionary; containing an account of the 
Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors, and intend- 
ed to elucidate all the important points connected with 
the Geography, History, Biography, Mythology and Fine 
Arts of the Greeks and Romans, with an account of 
Weigits and Measures, Coins, &c., by Charles Anthon, 
L. L. D. 1 vol 8vo. ; 
Just published; for sale by JAMES MUNROE & Co. 
134 Washington street. a24 


CENES IN A VESTRY; being an account of the 
late Controversy in the South Parish Congregational 
Church in Augusta, Maine. Reported by D.C. Weston, 


sq. 
Just published; forsale by JAMES MUNROE §& Co. 
134 Washington street. a 24 
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new Volume «f this Magazine will be issued in July. 
—During the first year, the support extended to the Dial 
has been such as to insure its permanent issue, and it will 
continue under the same eduors as heretofore.—‘ The 
pages of this Journal will be filled by contributors who 
possess little in common but the love of intellectual free- 
dom and the hope of social progress; who are united by 
sympathy of spirit, not by agreement in speculation; 
whose faith is in Divine Providence, rather than in human 
prescription; whose hearts are more in the future than 
the past; and who trust the living soul rather than the 
dead letter. It will endeavor to promote the constant evo- 
Jution of truth, not the petrifaction of opinion.’ 

Among the notices, from journals of the highest literary 
character, is the following: 

* There is a freshness, an ability, a high-toned senti- 
ment, a truly American spirit in it, that we gladly wel- 
come. There is an independence about it that sheuld ev- 
er mark the thought of freemen. ‘There is no servile 
truckling to the rich. There is no bolstering of a class. 
There is a love for man, because he has a seul, and not 
because he has large possessions, that accords with a trae 
republican spirit. For this we welcome it. 

* * * In all these there are excellent thoughts ex-" 
pressed in clear language, such as one is not wont to see 
in our American journals: and this, too, free from that 
exciting, bitter tone that frequently is apt to characterize 
the reformer. * ® ° ° * * * 

In our literary opinions, as in our banking notions, we 
follow England too closely ; we should copy no nation, 
but treat all nations as the old Romans dealt with the peo- 
ple they conquered, freely accept what 1s good among 
them, and re-produce it on a foundation of our own mak- 
ing. We have American principles in our politics—let 
us have them in our literature. We have intellect and 
materials for this to werk with; why not have a national, 
not an English, nor German, nor French—bvut a national 
superstructure.’ 

The Dial is published quarterly, 186 pages octavo in 
each no. at $3 00 per year. Any new subscriber remit- 
ting $5 00 shall receives the first and second volumes of 
the work. Subscriptions received by W. H. S. JOR- 
DAN, Boston; THEopoRe Foster, C. S. Francis, 
New York; Kay & BrotHer, Philadelphia; H. Fur- 
LER, Providence; Knigut & CoLBuRN, Baltimore. 

3tis 
bers ra STANDARD WORK—BOOK FOR 
ALL SEASONS.—200 Pictorial Illustrations of the 
Bible, and Views in the Holy Land.—New, cheap, and 
valuable publication—400 pp. Svo, fine paper, handsome- 
ly bound, price only Two Dollars. 10,000 copies sold in 
a few weeks. 

The subscribers respectfully invite the attention of 
Clergymen, Teachers of Sabbath Schools, Heads of Fam- 
ilies, and Booksellers, threughout the United States, to 
the above new, cheap and splen idly illustrated work, 
published and for sale at 153 1-2 Washington street, 
Boston. Its features are better defined by the title: — 
* Two Hundred Pictorial Iustrations ‘of the Scriptures, 
consisting of Views in the Holy Land, together with ma- 
ny of the most remarkable objects mentioned in the Old 
and New Testaments, representing Sacred Historical 
Events, copied from Celebrated Pictures, principally by 
the Old Masters; the Landscape Scenes taken from Ovi- 
ginal Sketches made on the spot, with full and interest- 
ing Letter-Press Descriptions, devoted to an explanation 
of the objects mentioned in the Sacred Text.’ 

The second volume of this valuable work will be pub- 
lished early in May. : 

Agents wanted,—to procure subscribers to the two 
volumes of the above work. Fifty cents each will be al- 
lowed on all subscribers. Address the publishers, 

SAXTON & PEIRCE, 
a 24 133 1-2 Washington st. 

UBSCRIBERS TO THE CHRISTIAN MONI- 

TOR, who have net paid the subscription to that pa- 
per for the year 1839 (the last of its publication,) are re- 
quested to remit the amount—one dollar iwenty five 
cents—without delay. It being necessary to setile up 
outstanding debts of the Monjtor as soon as possible, all 
persons in arrears will confer a favor on the proprietor 
hy giving it their immediate attention. 


T.R. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 














Bee CLOTHS.—A good assortment of GER- 
MAN CLOTHS may be found at the ONE PRICE 
sTORE, No 28 Washington st; particularly black, of 
superior quality (some ef which are twilled)—the colors 
of these cloths can be relied on as permanent. Purchas- 
ers are assured the prices shall be as low or lower than 
the same quality can be procured at any other place. 
Those persons who practise economy in the purchase of 
their clothing, will find it for their interest to call. 
m20 
RENCH SHOES.—A fine stock FRENCH SLIPS 
and TIES, just received and for sale low at THEO. 
H. BELL’S, 155 Washington street, opposite the Old 
South Church, st alT 
BOOT AND SHOE STORE. 
HEO.H. BELL, 155 Washington street, opposite 
the Old South Church, has on hand and will keep 
coustantly for sale an extensive and well selected assort- 
ment of BOOTS AND SHOES. Care will be taken 
to have them of the newest fashions, best materials, and 
atthe LOWEST PRICES. Constant personal atien- 
tion. Every favor gratefully acknowledged. 
—Just received— 
Ladies’ Gaiter Boots—do French Slips and Ties 
do Fine kid Slips and Ties 
do Fawn and Bronze do do 
do Morocco Ties—do Kid Village Lace 
do White Satin Slippers 
Gentlemen’s fine Calf Boots—do Goat and Seal do 
do Calf high and low cut Shoes 
do Gaiter is 
Misses’ Moroceo, Kid and Leather Ties 
Children’s Morocco, Kid, and leather Boots and Shoes 
of different colors 
Boys’-Boots, Bootees and Shoes 
And every other description of Boots and Shoes usually 
kept in a fashionable Boot and Shoe Store. Ladies’ Kid 
Slips and Ties at 50 cents a pair. Persons in want of 
any article’ in the above line are requested to call before 
purchasing elsewhere. 2mis m 
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LINES, WRITTEN AFTER HAVING WITNESSED THE 
DYING MOMENTS OF AN ENDEARED YOUNG 
FRIEND. 


‘There played a smile on the pale young face, 
Where the hand of death was stealing ; 
And her bright eye gazed on vacant space, 

As if heaven were its bliss revealing. 


And I heard a tongue speak an angel’s name, 
To welcome his peaceful greeting ; 

While her cheek was flushed with joy’s high flame, 
But the pulse more faintly was beating. 


I beheld that loved one sink to rest, 
Like a wearied seraph sleeping ;— 

And hers is the sleep of the pure and blest, 
Whence she *ll wake without pain or weeping. 


I looked on the mourning friends around— 
Their tears were not those of anguish ; 
But their voices whispered a grateful sound, 
When they saw her no longer languish. 


And I listened to hear a parent’s tongue 
Speak words of pious trusting ; 

O’er the grave of a child so pure, so young, 
Faith beamed, though the heart was bursting. 


Oh, yes! there ’s a world more sure, more bright, 
Than this valley of paia and sorrow ; 

Where again we shall meet 10 eternal light, 
When we wake on the glorious morrow. 


FIRE-SIDE MUSINGS. 


How many feet upon this fender placed, 

In other years, duly as evening came, 

Have crowded our fireside, the feet of those 

Our childhood fondly loved! but scattered now, 
Perchance *midst all the toils of life to feel 

The fond regret, the deep and natural grief 

That flows upon the thought of broken ties, 

And sweet dreams buried in the far dark past. 
And some have left us for the brightening glow 
Of their own happy hearth, for days and hours 
Lighted with love’s own sunshine; yet sometimes 
With changeless heart, as in the long, long days 
Now gone forever, and with constant feet, 

That know the accustomed place, they turn to thee. 
Ay, and seme feet have prest thee once that ne’er 
Shall touch thy bars again; Oh, how we loved them! 
Nor summer hour, when nature from her lap 
Pours forth her beauty; nor in winter nights, 
When circling to thy blazing side we cling 

As the wild tempest rages, and the moon 

Puts forth her pate, cold cheek to meet the blast, 
And the dark night-cloud rises; never, never 
Shall we forget those who have left their place, 
Their wonted place amidst our little band. 

We speak not; but the tear is in our eyes, 

The throb ts in our hearts, and as we crowd 
More closely round thee in our loneliness, 

Fond memories will arise and take us back 
Amidst the scenes of long-forgotten things. 

Ay, and we hear again the merry laugh, 

And the light-hearted peal of opening youth; 
Again we sit beside the forms we love, 

And time and distance, vast, unmeasured days, 
And wide estranging scenes, and death itself, 

All vanish at our bidding; and we turn 

To answer smile with smile, and greet again 
Our best and dearest, ours, a moment ours. 

We rend oblivion’s veil, we burst the band, 

And on our ears the tones we loved are breathing 
As they were wont to breathe. Is it a dream? 
A single cinder falls upon thy hearth, 

And we start back to melancholy truth. 

Oh, and is life so brief? And are its ties, 
Its holiest ties so frail and vanishing? 

Pass but a few short years, and shall we too 
Be missing in our places? Gracious Heaven! 
With noble purpose and eternal hope 
Encompass thou our spirits, guide us on 

From race to race, from light to purer light, 
To the high source of being; till our hearts, 
Thirsting for holiness and glory, rise 

On wings of faith above this fading scene 

Of mortal suffering, and expand in love 
Which seeks communion with the realms of God. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





NEW YORK FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


From a lecture recently delivered by Philip Hone Esq., 
a merchant of New York, before the Mercantile Library 
Association, we quote the paragraph which follows. 


It is amusing to look back upon the state of 
the trade of New-York, and the modes of con- 
ducting business within a brief period of less | 
than fifty years, and contrast them With the| 
present condition of things. I have no ambi- | 
tion to claim your respect or reverence as a/| 
sage of antiquity. On the contrary, I fear 1: 
may have given you occasivn this evening to 
remark that 1 am young enough to Jearn a 
great deal; but my connection with business 
commenced so early in life that I can descrile 
these matters with tolerable accuracy. I was 
a lad in the retail dry good store (shop we call- 
ed it then) of my brother in William street. 
Goods were imported principally from London. 
The ships (only two in number) made two voy- 
ages a year; and when they arrived, and the, 
packages were opened in the warehouses of | 
Messrs Waddington, Rowlett & Corp, or Doug- } 


lass & Shaw, notice was sent to the shopkeep- | 


ers, who went down to Pear! street, and each | 
selecting the articles he wanted, the whole im- 
portation was bought up; anda bill of five 
hundred dollars would have brought down upon 
the purchaser the jealousy of his neighbors, and 
occasioned serious alarm to the importer. 

It is a fact difficult to realize that at the time 
I am speaking of, French dry goods were un- 
known in New-York. I distinctly recollect the 
first package of French kid gloves, and for sev- 
eral years after the peace, English lusterings 
were the only silks in use. The ladies will find 
it difficult to imagine such a state of destitution, | 
and may, perhaps, thank their stars that they 
were not born in such an age, when the posses- 
sion of a silk gown was a luxury that few ar- 
rived at, and its advent in the family an event 
of sufficient importance to be chronicled with 
the birth of a child, or.the setting out of a hus- 
band on a voyage to Albany. 

Those were the days of frugality and careful- 
ness ; and as we are now in a gossiping humor, 
I will relate an anecdote to prove it. A rela- 
tion of mine, a merchant in the Dutch trade, 

‘who had then been a resident in New-York fif- 
teen or twenty years, had in his possession a 
silk umbrella of uncommon large proportions, 
which attracted the notice of a friend in com- 
pany, who said to him in jest, ‘I should not be 
surprised to hear that you had brought out that 
umbrella with you from Holland.’ ‘ You have 
guessed right,’ he replied ; ‘I did bring it when 
I came to this country, and have had it in con- 
stant use ever since; but I sent it once during 
the time to Holland to be newly covered.’ Now 
this gentleman was liberal and charitable, but 
he took good care of his umbrella, and died worth 
a million of dollars. 
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In the days of which we have been speaking, 
there was but one bank in the city, the Bank 
of New York, in Pearl street, then Hanover 
square, of which Mr William Seton, was cash- 
ier, and Mr Charles Wilkes was the first teller. 
Those were the blessed days of specie currency ; 
and if yeu will indulge me, and laugh at me 
instead of frowning at me, I will describe how 
pleasantly it worked. The few notes which 
were given out by the merchants and shop-keep- 
ers (and the sequel will show how few they 
must have been) were collected of course through 
the bank. Michael Boyle, the runner, (how de- 
lightfully do his jocund laugh and pleasant 
countenance mix up with the recollections of 
my early years!) called, several'days before the 
lime, with a notice that the note would be due 
on such a day, and payment expected three 
days thereafter. 

When the day arrived, the same person call- 
ed again with a cavass bag, counted the money 
in half dollars, quarters, and sixpences, (those 
abominable disturbers of peace, bank notes, 
were scarcely known in those days,) carried it 
to the bank, and then sallied out to another 
debtor; and so all the notes were collected in 
this great commercial city, and in such a cir- 
cumscribed circle did its operations revolve. 
Well do I remember Michael Boyle, running 
around from Pearl street to Maiden Lane, Broad- 
way, and William street, (the business limits 
of which district, happily for him, did not ex- 
tend north of the present Fulton street,) panting 
under the load of a bag of silver, a sort of loco- 
motive sub-treasurer, or the embodiment of a 
specie circular. 


[From the New York Commercial Advertiser.] 


SUNDAY MAILS. 


We are not uffraists, nor have we a desire to } this 2 


revive the spirit with which the Sunday mail 
controversy was discussed some twelve or four- 
tee years ago, nor the machinery by which 
that controversy was prosecuted. But great 
changes have been wrought since that day both 
in the public feeling, and the circumstances of 
the country. The railroads, either in actual op- 
eration, or in progress, upon most of the im- 
portant routes, have rendered the transportation 
of the mails so rapid, that the people may every 
where wait contentedly over the Sabbath for the 
tidings which will be hurried to them so swiftly 
on Monday—to say nothing of the moral and 
religious considerations which ought ever to 
prevail upon such a subject. 

Indeed we doubt whether either the coach 
proprietors or railroad companies are at this day 
particularly anxious to continue the practice of 
Sunday travelling. The truth is that Sunday 
travelling is, and has been on the decline. It 
is not only not fashionable to travel on the Sab- 
bath, even among people who are not profess- 
ors of religion, but it is getting to be considered 
vulgar <A well-bred gentleman will no more 
travel on the Sabbath, than he will swear. 
Hence, the post-coach mail contractors admit, 
that there has been a gradual falling off of Sun- 
day travelling for several years past. It is 
moreover an ascertained fact, that even on the 


greatest railroad thoroughfares, the Sunday trav- | 


elling is greatly less than on the other days of 
the week.—-Surely, then, the directors and 
stockholders of these roads will rejoice to be 
relieved from the losing operation of faciliating 
Sunday travelling. And how stands the case 
with the government ? 
Master General, in making his coming contracts, 
should relieve the contractors from the trans- 
portation of the mails generally on the Sabbath, 
and thereby save to the public, treasury one 
seventh of the expense ? Would not the saving 
be convenient without detriment of the public 
weal ? 

But farther: There is a great evil connected 


Suppose the new Post} 


ment ‘declined the execution of the task’ as- | 
signed him. What reason, think you, gentle 
reader, does he give ?—not that he was unable, 
or suddenly called out of town,—or had chang- 
ed his temperance principles, but ‘that he 
would not participate in any proceedings where 
a religious ministry which he did not recognize 
was to be employed.’ Mr Read, is a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and the chap- 
lains for the day were two Protestant ministers. 
Beautiful specimen of religious toleration! Mr 
Schreiber the Priest coincided with him, so 
that Mr. R’s course is sanctioned by high au- 
thority. 

We have heard that the Romish Temperance 
Society were admonished not to turn out and 
that they did not turn out. Have Protestant 
ministers such immense power? ‘Thank Heav- ' 
en no! They do not claim it, the Sacred 
Scriptures do not sanction it, and Protestants 
acknowledge no such unwarrantable interfer- 
ence with their rights, they enjoy the glorious 
right of private judgment and are not subject to 
the dictates of ecclesiastical surpervisors. Sup- 
pose we were all under the authority of the 
Pope, might not his subordinates exercise their 
authority for evil as well as for good; might 
they not command us to vote as they please? 
to oppose the best interests of the country? A 
priest can suppress an infuriated mub on a rail- 
road or canal after the civil authority has failed ; 
might not a priest as easily excite one if the 
interests of the church required it? The pow- 
er is dangerous and ought to be watched. 

Mr Read speaks of ‘ the participating in any 
proceedings, where a religious ministry, which 
he does not recognize, is to be employed ’ as ‘a 
conscientious sacrifice on the part of the Catho- 
lics.’ What! Will not Romanists even pray 





with Protestants? Are they so intolerant as 
If his assertion be true, then have not 
priests sacrificed their conscience more than 
once? And no honest man would do that. ex. | 
gr. I have seen them at funerals, where Prot- 
estant ministers would officiate; but some men 
have very pliable consciences. 

We have heard that many Romanists have | 
highly disapproved of the course of Mr R. 
They would all do right, if they were left alone. 
We say nothing against Catholics as such, but 
we do protest against the unjustifiable inter- 
ference of the priest and priest-ridden men. 


— 





{From the Nashville Whig.] 
RELIGION. 


No paragraph in the Inaugural has given us 
more sincere pleasure than that which de- 
elares the President’s opinion on the subject of 
Religion as a principle of political action. We 
therefore call the attention of our readers to it, 
and beg them to consider carefully the earnest 
simplicity of the language which the President 
has employed. These are his words: 

‘1 deem the present occasion sufficiently im- 
portant and solemn to justify me in expressing 
to my fellow-citizens a profound reverence for 
the Christian religion, and a thorough convic- 
tion that sound morals, religious liberty, and a 
just sense of religieus responsibility are essen- 
tially connected with all true and lasting happi- 
ness. And to that good Being who has blessed 
us by the gifts of civil and religious freedom— 
who watched over and prospered the labors of 
our fathers, and has hitherto preserved to us in- 
stitutions far exceeding in excellence those of 
any other people, let us unite in fervently co@- 
mending every interest of our beloved country 
in all future time.’ 

Compare this with the passage in Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address gn the same subject. 
After doing so, if any reader chooses to suppose 
(we do not) that President Harrison copies his 
own from Washington’s sentiments, be it so; 
they will be none the worse for the imitation. 








with Sunday travelling by railroads. We re- 
fer to the amount of Sabbath-breaking and con- 
fusion occasioned by the rush to the depots on 
on the arrival or departure of every train of cars. 
Large crowds of people—pick-pockets, vaga- 
bonds, blacklegs and would-be gentlemen—are 
sure to congregate at these points, and also at 
the refreshment houses on the line, to the des- 
ecration of the day and the depravation of the 
public morals. This is the great evil and should 
be ended. ‘ 

Again: The Sabbath is a blessed institution, 
the repose of which is needed by both man and 
beast. And how great the number of people 


employed upon the railrords, upon whom, so| 


long as their operations are pursued on the 
Sabbath, ‘E’en Sunday shines no holiday ?’ 
These men—engineers, conductors, clerks, fire- 
men, porters—all—all are slaves on the Sabbath, 
while their directors and stockholders are enjoy- 
ing the privileges incident to this most wise 
and beneficent institution. We pray the good 
public to think of these things.’ 


FIRST SETTLEMENT OF OHIO. 

The settlement of Ohio was commenced at 
Marietta, April 7th 1788. A correspondent of 
the W. E. Observer, in giving an account of a 
recent celebration of the 52d Anniversary of that 
event, says: 

It was interesting to observe near the stand 


of the Orator, one of those who landed with the | 


original fathers of the State,—at that time a 


young, and now, not an o/d man at least in ap- | 


pearance ; yet within the period, thus bounded, 
the population of the State has advanced from 
about 40 persons, encamped at the mouth of the 
Muskingum river, to nearly 1,700,000! We 
find ourselves bewildered by the contemplation 
of such a progress. Long may the sons and 
daughters of the founders of such a State com- 
memorate its birth! And may the day never 
be desecrated, by connection with its observan- 
ces, any acts of immorality or dissipation ! 





ROMANISM AND TEMPERANCE. 


We copy the following account from the Baltimore 
If it be true, as we presume it is, 


‘ Lutheran Observer.’ 
the writer’s langwage of severe rebuke was deserved. 


Such bigotry and exclusiveness, by whomsoever manifest- 
ed, should at once be met by the withering frown of the 
Unhappily, the same sort of ‘spirit 
and conduct that is here censu'ed, has too often been ex- 


whole community. 


hibited by members of the. Protestant Orthodox sects. 


Last Monday was a proud day for Baltimore. 
The grand pageant of the Temperance celebra- 
All classes 
and conditions, except the lovers of rum and a 
few discontented spirits seemed tu participate 
in the proceedings with unmingled delight. 
We had thought that nothing would occur to 
interrupt the harmony that heretofore existed 
among Temperance men, but that all of every 
denomination of professed Christians would 
What 
was our surprise then on hearing that William 
George Read, Esq. who had been appointed or- 
ator of the day and had accepted the appoint- 


tion will be remembered for ages. 


cheerfully unite in the grand celebration. 


‘Of all the dispositions and habits,’ says the 
Father of his Country, ‘which lead to po- 
| litical prosperity, Religion and Morality are in- 
| dispensable supports. In vain would that man 

claim the tribute of Patriotism, who should la- 
bor to subvert these great pillars of human 
happiness, these firmest props of the duties of 
men and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
with the piovs nan, ought to respect and cher- 
{ish them. A volume could not have all their 
{connections with private and public felicity. 
| Let it simply be asked, Where is the security 
| for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense 
‘of religious obligation desert the oaths, which 
are the instruments of investigation in courts of 
j justice? And Jet us with caution indulge the 
| supposition that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be conceded 
to the influence of refined education on minds 
of peculiar structure, reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.’ 

In that part of the Farewell Address which 
inculcates the good policy of maintaining peace- 
ful relations with other nations, he again re- 
| curs to Religion as a motive of national con- 
| duct. 

‘ Observe,’ he says, ‘ good faith and justice 
| towards all nations; cultivate peace and har- 
} mony with all. Religion and Morality enjoin 
this conduct; and can it be that good policy 
| does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy 
| of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, 
| a great nation, to give to mankind the magnan- 
| imous and too novel example of a people always 
| guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can doubt that, in the course of time and 
‘things, the fruits of such a plan would richly 
| repay any temporary advantages which might 
| be lost by a steady adherence to it? Can it 
be that Providence has not connected the per- 
{manent felicity of a nation with its virtues ? 
| The experiment, at least, is recommended by 
| every sentiment which ennobles human nature. 
Alas! is it rendered impossible by its vices ?’ 

The stout-hearted may call it superstition if 
they choose, but we confess, for ourselves, that 
we feel a sense of security when our public ser- 
vants entertain and act upon these sentiments, 
with which we could not possibly be inspired 
by the nost commanding and brilliant abilities 
coupled with a contempt of Religion and Moral- 
ity. as ” ad bd 








; 
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YOUNG MEN, BEWARE! 


We take the following brief sketch from the Knicker- 
bocker. Nota few young men would do well to give a 


little time, after reading it, to sober reflection, . 


‘ How superior, thought I, is the leve of this 
young girl, unaccustomed to the world, to that 
of the heartless and false doll of dress, whose 
every word is for effect, and every thought a 
desire fur admiration ; who can sacrifice domes- 
tic pleasure and follow fashion and vice—vice 
of thought—who lives only in crowds, and is 
miserable alone ; who loves pleasure supremely, 
takes a husband for his carriage and house, and 
enters matrimony for the libertvit allows her. 
There are such women ; the idols of the ball- 
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room, the belles of the watering places.—They 
enjoy a butterfly celebrity, and then decay early 
in mind and body, victims to fashion or worse. 
What thoughts must linger around the bosoms 
of such women on their dying beds, as they 
think of their neglected God! Young men 
know not what they follow, as they glide on in 
the wake of the syren ofthe dance. They are 
the false lights which meteors hold out to draw 
the tumbling ship upon the rocks. They lure 
on with music, and the pattering of tiny feet, 
and jewelled fingers, and false smiles and false 
hearts ; and wher the victim is caught, like the 
veiled prophet, they display their awful hideous- 
ness. No, no! Love is found in gentle hearts. 
It dwells not amid the riots of pleasure : it dies 
in the glare of splendor, and cannot live in a 
heart devoted to dress and weak follies; it is 
more matured in quietness than loud applause, 
or the world’s praise. Give me the sharply- 
defined feelings of a young and timid girl, and 
I leave you the professions of the gaudy 
coquette. Give me the beaming glances of a 
liquid eye, and I yield the bright and flashing 
blaze of the proud beauty to others. 


[From the Ohio Star.] 
COMPARATIVE GROWTH OF STATES. 


The census of 1840 will exhibit more fully 
than any preceding one the contrast between 
the growth of the free and slave States, That 
the tendency of that ‘ peculiar institution ’ is to 
retard the advancement agd blight the prosperi- 
ty of those states where it prevails, is suscepti- 
ble of as clear demonstration as any principle 
in political economy. But the result of this 
census presents undeniable facts demonstrative 
of the same principle. 

In 1790 Virginia was the first State in the 
Union: first in population, in wealth, in ex- 
tent of territory, in natural advantages, and in 
political weight and influence. The area of the 
state of Virginia is about 64,000 square miles. | 
With a large extent of seacoast, a climate 
milder than that of New York, fertility of soil, | 
abundance of miueral wealth, and the great and | 
fertile valley of the west upon her borders, she | 
had every advantage to enable her to retain the | 
first place among the States. 

New York, with less territory and less popu- | 
lation in 1790, with only a single point of At-| 
Jantic sea coast, and only one navigable river, | 
has become in half a century the ‘empire| 
State.’ 





That State has now on an area of 46,- | 


000 square miles, a white population more than ; — 


three told that of Virginia, and a total popula- | 
tion of only a fraction less than double that of; 
Virginia, counting even the colored population | 
of the latter, amounting to near half a million. | 
The taxable property of New York is more than | 
three times that of Virginia, though the latter | 
includes the value of 447,207 slaves. 

Let us look at the advancement of the two 
states in population since 1790. 


POPULATION OF NEW YORK AMD VIRGINIA AT SEV- 
ERAL PERIODS. 








Virginia. New York. 

Total. Slaves. Total. 

1790 748,308 203,427 340,120 
1800 880,200 345,796 586,756 
1810 974,622 392,513 959,949 
1820 1,968,379 425,153 1,372,812 | 
1830 1,211,405 469 757 1,918,608 | 
1840 1,231,444 447,200 2,432,835 | 


The aggregate increase of the population in| 
Virginia in fifty years is about 64 per cent. up- 
on the population in 1790-—the free pupulation 
has increased in the same period only about 25 | 
per cent. Seven eights of the slave population 
is in the district lying east of the Blue Ridge. | 
The population of that part of the State bas di- 
minished within the last ten years, while the_ 
Western District, comparatively free from sla- 
very, has made up the deficiency and swelled | 
the aggregate population about 20,000. 

The increase of population in New York 
since 1790 has been 615 per cent. upon the pop- 
ulation of the State in that year. In other 
words, the population of 1840 is more than) 
seven fold what it was in 1790, as is evident) 
from the above table. ° 

If it be said this difference is attributable to | 
other circumstances, perhaps a comparison be- | 
tween two States lying side by side, and resem- | 
bling each other more nearly in natural advan- | 
tages, will be more satisfactory. 

Kentucky and Ohio are of about equal extent, | 
the difference in favor of Kentucky being, say, | 
200 square miles. In 1790 Kentucky had a 
population of more than 73,000. Ten years. 
afterward, Ohio had about 45,000, and Ken- 
tucky nearly five times that number. But the} 
table will show. 


POPULATION OF OHIO AND KENTUCKY AT SEVERAL 
PERIODS. 








Kentucky Ohio. | 
R } 
Total. Slaves. Total. 
1790 73,077 1,830 
1800 220,955 4034 45,365 
1810 406.511 80.561 230,760 | 
1820 564,317 126.732 581.434 | 
1830 657,917 165.213 937,903 | 
1840 *777.359 183,040 1,515,695 


In 1890, Kentucky had a population nearly | 
five times as great as that of Ohio—in 1840 | 
Ohio has an aggregate population nearly twice | 
as great as that of Kentucky, and a free white | 
population exceeding the same class in Ken- | 
tucky nearly in the ratio of 5 to 2. 

So much for a brief comparison between two | 
States im which slavery exists, and two which | 
are happily exempted from that evil. 





* Canter County not ineluded. 


It contains a ula- 
tion of about 5000. ie 





“ee BOOKS, by the Acadia—just received. 

Moore’s Poetical Works, 5 vols 

Andral’s Clinique Medicale, 8vo 

Stapleton’s Life of Canning, 3 vols 8vo 

The Works of James Harris, 8vo 

Lee’s Hebrew Grammar, 8vo 

Walton’s Lives, new edition, 12mo 

Tracts for the People, designed to vindicate Religious 
and Christian Liberty, 12mo ‘ 

Russia; beautifully illustrated, 8vo 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, Royal 8vo 

Carlyle’s Lectures on tleroes and Hero Worship 

Luccock en Wool, 12mo 

Elements of Practical Knowledge, 18mo 

The Playfellow, No. 1; containing the Settlers at Home, 
by H. Martineau. 18mo 

Donaldson’s New Cratylus, 8vo 

Economy of Manufactures, by C. Babbage, 12mo 

The Martyrs of Science, by Sir David Brewster, 12:0 

Martin and Westall’s Illustrations of the Bible, 150 beau- 
tiful Ilustrations 

Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, 8vo 

Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt, 8vo 

Lee’s Sermons and Dissertations on Prophecy, 8vo 

No. 88 Maps published by the Soc. of Useful Knowledge 

No. 8, 9, 10, Fisher’s Historic Illustrations of the Bible, 
principally after the Old Masters; 3 superb engravings 
ineach No. Ato c c c 
For sale by J. MUNROE §& CO., 134 Washington 

street. al7 


ACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES, (new edition.) 
- —Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, by T. Bab- 
ington Macaulay, vol 3, just published. Also, a new edi- 
tion of vols 1 and 2. 


Just received by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washing- 
ton street. . al7 


EW BOOKS.—Eseays, by R. W. Emerson. 
Stories for Young Persons, by Miss Sedgwick. 








tingale: illustrated with numerous 


| cal Magazine. 


| AFRIQUES, in Light Drab and Fawn Shades, and Blue 





castle, containing matters and incidents, Humorods, 
Pathetic, Romantic and Sentimental: by Hawser Mar- 
engravings: 1 vol. 


ALES OF THE OCEAN, and Essays of the se og 


12mo, cloth. 
Just received and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of 
Washington and School streets. al7 


ORD BOLINGBROKE’S WORKS. — Works of 
Lord Bolingbroke, with a Life prepared expressly 
for this edition, containing additional wformation relative 
to his personal and public character—selected from the 
best authorities—in 4 vols 8vo, witha fine portrait. © A 
sjecimen volume may be seen at TICKNOR’S, corner 
of Washington and School streets, where the complete 
work will be for sale in a few weeks. al7 


EW BOOKS.—Godfrey Weber’s General Music 
N Teacher, adapted to self instruction both for teach- 
ers and learners, embracing also an extensive dictionary 
of musical terms, translated from the 8d German edition, 
with notes and additions, by James F. Warner—Tourner’s 
History of the Anglo Saxons, from the earliest period to 
the Norman Conquest—Waverley Novels, vols 53 and 54, 
being the last of the series of Parker’s cheap edition— 
Brace’s Life and 'Travels—Lives of John Jay and Alex- 
ander Hamilton—Character of Goethe, by Sarah Austin | 
—Rambles in Europe, by Gibson—Also, the Dial, the 
Knickerbocker, Blackwood, and all the current Periodi- | 
cals for the month, | 

Just received and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of | 
Washington and School streets. a l7 
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4 bles, containing Palestine, Christ’s Travels, Travels | 
of the Apostles, Journeyings of the Israelites, &c. | 
For sale by CHARLES C. LITTLE & JAMES | 
BROWN, 112 Washington street. al7 
os :t } 
! 


LAXMAN’S DANTE. — Compositions by John 
Flaxman, Sculptor, from the divine poem of Dante | 
Alighieri, containing Hell, Purgatory and Paradise, with 
quotations from the Italian, and translations from the 
— of the Rev H. Boyd, to each plate—1 vol. oblong 
ono. 
For sale by CHARLES C, LITTLE & JAMES 
BROWN, Importers of Foreign Books, 112 Washington | 
street. ap 17 


XFORD BIBLES.—A fresh supply of Oxford Bibles, 

all sizes, in rich bindings, with and without clasps. 
This day received and for sale by C. C. LITTLE & | 
JAMES BROWN, Lioporters of Foreign Books, No. 112 | 
Washington street. al7 


ALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS.—This day receiv- 
ed—The Works of Nathaniel Lardner, D D., with 
a life by Dr. Kippis, 10 vols; Sismondi’s History of Lit- 
erature, translated from the original, with notes, by 
Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 4 vols; the Works of Jonathan } 
Edwards, complete in 2 vols 8 vo; Sydney Smith’s Ser- 











;s 
mons, 2 vols; Fielding’s Works, with memoir of the au- | 
thor, by Thos. Roscoe; Cave’s Lives of the Fathers, 3 | 
vols; do do Aposties, 1 vol; Cave’s Primitive Christiani- | 
ty, L vol; Pursh’s Flora of North America, 2 vols colored | 
plates; Dubourg’s Views of the Remains of Ancient buil- { 
dings in Rome and its vicinity, 1 vol folio; Gallery of | 
Modern British Artists, 410 gilt; Milman’s edition of Gib- | 
bon’s Roman Empire, 12 vols; Professor Smyth’s Lec- | 
tureson Modern History, 2 vols, &e— by CHALES C. | 
LITTLE & JAS. BROWN, Importers of Foreign Books 

112 Washington street. april 10 


" 
R E. DIXON, successor to GEO. H. GAY, Dentist 
« Removed to No. 9 Winter Street. july 13 
ALUABLE BOOKS.—Published at TICKNOR’S 

corner of Washington and School streets: 

Medical—Paxton’s Introduction to the Study of Anat- | 
omy—Tuson’s Dissector’s Guide—Lisfrane onthe Uter- 
us—Physician’s Case Buok—Collin’s Midwifery—Medi- | 





School—Good’s Book of Nature—Easy Lessons in 
Leaning French—Tales in French—Caroline, atale for | 
young persons. . 

Juvenile—Barbauld’s Lessons for Children—Black | 
Velvet Bracelei—Lambert Lilly’s Histories of the Wes- 
tern, Mi idle, New England, and Southern States—also, | 
of the American Revolution—Jack Halliard’s Adventures 
in the Arctic Ocean—Jonas Stories, by Jacob Abbot— | 
Parley’s Short Stories—Parley’s small Picture Books— | 
Picture Books—Scenes of American Wealth and Indus- 
try—colored and plain Toys.—Jonas a Judge, by Abbot. } 

Miicellaneous. —Cowbe on the Constitution of Man, | 
new edition, with an additional chapter—Dr. Channing | 
on the elevation of the laboring portion of the community— | 
Hoare on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine—Memoir | 
of Mrs. Maleom—Rejected Adresses, new edition—Toil- 
ette of Health, Beauty, and Fashion—Scientifie Tracts, 
&e. april 10 


SILKS AND SHAWLS. 
HENRY PES®TES, 

MPORTER of French and British Goods, No. 224 
Washington street, corver of Sammer street, Boston, 
informs his Friends and the Public that he has received | 
in part, and will receive by the next Havre-Packets, and 

Conard’s line of Royal Mail Steamers, his Spring supply 
. 











! of New and Fashionable Articles. 


ew and , { 
It is his intention tohave at alltimesa large assortment | 


, of the most desirable Goods, and for this end no exertions | 


or expense have been spared. 

He assures bis patrons that they will always find at his | 
Store, British Goods of the best manufacture, and (imme- | 
diately upon the arrival of each Packet) the most beauti- 
ful articles for sale in Paris. 

20 cases SILK. GOODS, of beautiful styles, have been | 
manufactured expressly for him, all from Boiled Silk, | 
and a large part of them measuring thre:-fourths of a | 
yard wide, viz:— j 

Gro de Messinas, 

Gro de Cypress, 

Double Chain, and 

Double Faced Silks, 

New styles of Chinie and 

Shot Silks, 

2 Cases extra rich Satin Striped GRO DE MESSI- | 
NAS and ROYALS, the most elegant article imported | 
for Ladies’ Dresses, in Light Drab, Fawn, and Pearl | 
Shades; 1 case Blue Black of the same kind, warranted | 
not to spot. 

1 Case super Satin Striped aud Figured GRO DE 


Gro de Algers, 
Gro de Afriques, 
Rich Changeable Silks, | 
Wide Plaid Silks, } 
Splendid Figured Silks. | 
' 


} 

Blacker. | 

1 Case distinct Figured GROS NOBLES, in very | 
rare and desirable colors. 

The Samples of Colors for aj! the above Silks were | 
sent from Boston, and are believed to be better suited to 
the prevailing taste than any selected by a Foreigner. 

ARTICLES FOR WEDDING DRESSES. Con- 
stantly on hand a variety of Rich White, Plain, Striped 
and Figured Silks and Satins, Rich White Shawls, 
White Scarfs, Gloves, Belts, &c. &e. 

Paris Embroidered CAPES and COLLARS, trimmed 
with Rich Thread Laces. 


FRENCH SATINS—IRISH POPLINS. 


Particular attention given to the purchase and sale of | 


BAZINES and all other MOURNING ARTICLES. 

MOUSSELAINE DE LAINES, of all the new and 
varied Cashmere styles. 

All colors of plain Mousselaine de Laines, one of the 
most genteel and durable articles for Ladies’ Dresees. 
nvery Mousselaine de Laine sold will be warranted all 
wool. 

10 Cases FRENCH PRINTS, from the celebrated 
Manufactories of Gros OprkR Roman & Co. and 
HarntTMAN & FiLLs. 

Purchasers of Prints or Muslins can be sure of obtain- 
ing permanent colers and figures of unrivalled beauty. 
Three cases of them are Monsselaine de Laine Patterns, 
and rival that elegant article in appearance. 

A very large assortment of Fresh Imported PARI- 
SIAN SHAWLS, of the followmg very fashionable des- 
criptions. 


Drab, Fawn, Black, White, Green and Scarlet Grounds. 
BLACK NETT SHAWLS. 
Plain, Changeable, Brocade, Chinie, and all other new 
and unique styles of LARGE SILK SHAWLS, 


In this advertisement no attempt has been made at an 


differing in style or quality from those usually offered for 
sale. 
Ladies and gentlemen are invited to call and examine 


one of the finest assortments ever exhibited in this city. 
mi13 








, their supply of Spring Goods, which they respectfully 
invite the readers of this paper to examine, before pur 
chasing. They will furnish Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings 
Tailors’ Trimmings and Domestic Cottons, together with 
other Dry Goods 1n their line, at the very lowest cash pri- 
ces. Their system (ONE PRICE) has obtained the confi- 
dence of customers, and enabled them, by the increase of 
their sales, to furnish goods at as low, or lower prices 
than any other store. 

Purchasers may rely on the goods being of the best quali- 
ty, and also that they adhere strictly to the ONE PRICE 
system. Those at a distance, who order by letter, are 
requested to be particular in their description of goods. 
KIMBALL & PHELPS, 

No. 28 Washington st. 


APPAN ON THE WILL.—The Doctrine of the 
Will determined by an appeal to consciousness. 
wren of Edwards’ Inquiry on the Freedom -of the 

ll. 
... The Doctrine of the Will applied to Moral Agency and 
Responsibility. : 

Just published; for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 


march 13 








For sale by 8S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. 





} 134 Washington street, ald 


PRING GOODS.—The subscribers are now receiving 


| a superior description of very soft finished BLACK BOM- | 


— 


Rich CASHMERE, with variegated Borders, and | “uarter. 





extended enumeration, but Fimply to notice a few articles | 


| 


} 
| 


; 


UNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. — 
S at the Sunday School Depository, hate 
street, a fresh supply of Sunday School Books, Th 
yurchasing are invited to call, and those at a distance hn 
have particular attention paid to their orders, a. 
—Just published— 
Hope on, Hope Ever! by Mary Howitt 
Strive and Thrive, by do 
Country Rambles 
A Gift from my Teachers 
Historic Tales, by Mrs Lee 
Industry, by a Lady 
The Scholar’s Aid 
The Scholar’s Friend 
Also, a good collection of Books for Teachers, 
Orders gratefully received. 
BENJ. H. GREENE 
tf 124 Washington, corner Water st 


ENKS & PALMER, Publishers and Booksellers. 13 
Washington street, Boston. Furnish Contes 2. 
ders, Towns, School Committees and teachers on fai, 
terms. JH JENKs, 
june 6 G. W. PALMER. 
)OX’S HINTS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACH 
ERS.—Hints to Sunday School Teache ne one 
ries of familiar Lectures, by a Pastor. 
A Catechism of Natural Theology, by I. Nichols DD) 
Pastor of the First Church in Portland. 3d edition ty 
signed for the higher classes in Sunday Schools, ‘Zn 


house is builded by some man; but he that built 
is God.’ 


Cummings’ Questions on the Historical parts of 4! 
New Testament, for Sunday Schools. 12mo. % 


The above are published by JAMES MUNRop 
CO., 134 Washington street. . _ rk 


NV USICAL STORIES AND SONGS. — Lives 
i Haydn and Mozart. Written for the Young. Win 
sixteen pieces of original and German Music, and Musi : 
al Stories and Anecdotes. By the Singing Master, _ “ 

Published by SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 1-2 Way 

ngton street. Price 25 cts. ald “i 
OETRY AND HISTORY OF WYOMING,.—7;, 
Poetry and History of Wyoming, containing Cam). ° 
bell’s Gertrude, with a biographical sketch of the dda 
by Washington Irving, and the History of Wyoming hee 
its discovery to the beginning of the present Century by 
William Le Stone; one vol, with nine beautiful Enplich 
engravings. ‘ P 

Just received by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washino. 
ton street, 4 10 

VHE MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELIGION 

AND LETTERS; Edited by Rev. Ezra 8, Gap. 
nett. The only monthly periodical in this part ef the 
country devoted to the interests of the Unitarian d 
nation. 

From the great and increasing interest now felt in the 
extension of the Unitarian cause; and from the greatex. 
ertion made to render the work useful to eve ry reader 
the publishers feel confident that nothing but a Know \eiee 
of it is requisite to give it a general circulation. ‘ 

Most of our best writers are engaged as contribntors, 
and every attempt is made to give the latest and most in. 
teresting articles of Vntelligence, both foreign and domes. 
tic, relating to the denomination. 

Specimens will be farnished for examination, by ap. 
plying to WM. CROSBY & CO. Publishers, 118 Wash. 7 
ington street. f 20 ‘ 


THE ‘ ABBOTT SERIES’ OF READING BOOKs © 
! ig Mount Vernon Junior Reader, being a course ; if 
Reading Lessons designed for Junior Classes eal 
Primary Schools. By the Messrs Abbott. ies 
The Mount Vernon Middle Reader—a course of Rea/. 
ing Lessons designed for Middle Classes. By the Messrs _ 
Abbott. > _ 
The Mount Vernon Senior Reader—a course of Read. 3 
ing Lessons designed for Senior Classes. By the Messrs q 
Abbott. : 43 
Of the excellence of these Reading Books the publisher 
have received the strongest testimony fromm those who | 
examined and those who have used them. : 
The Junior Reader has been adopted in the Bostoy & 
Primary Schools, and has given great satisfaction. These 
Readers are also introduced into stveral private Schools 
in Boston, and public Schools in the vicinity. 4 
The great reputation which the authors of this series 
have gained by their Books for the young affords addi. 
tional proof of the valne of these Readers. 
Teachers and school Committees are invited to send {or 
copies for examination. 
WILLIAM CROSBY & CO. Publizhers, 
april 3 No. 118, Washington street. 
__ GREENWOOD’S HYMNS. 
ap KS & PALMER have just published the thirtiet 
e) edition of ‘A COLLECTION OF PSALMS ayn 
Hymys ror Curistian Worsuip,” by Rev. F.X. 
P. GREENWOOD. ‘ 
This collection of Psalms and Hymne is universally a- 
proved, by all persons who have examined it; and bia 
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given great satisfaction where it has been used. oi 
yr = . . . “@ 
The following are some of the societies and townsit 7 


¢ 


which the book is in use, viz.—King’s Chapel, (Rev. ! 
W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis street Society (Rev. ! 
Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins;) Nev 
South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Federal street Sociey 
(Rev. Dr Channing;) Boston. Church of the Messiz 
New York (Rev. Dr Dewey;) Cambridge, East Can re 
bridge, West Cambridge, Cambridge Port, Roxber, 07 
Milton, Dorchester, Chelsea, Marshfield, Watertows, © 
Brookfield, Brighton, Weston, Lowell, Lexington, Nev- ae 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medtie! 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Ashby, Andover, Do 79 
ver, Northboro’, Bedford, Ipswich, Greenfield, Bever':, 
Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookliv 
Mass. — Portsmouth, Walpole, N. H. — Portland, Ha- 
lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, Cou 
—Providence, Newport, R. 1.—Brattleboro’ Vi.—Rit- F7 
mond, Va.—Savannah, Geo.—Mobile, Ala.—Alton, !! 
—St. Louis, Mo.—Louisville, Ky.—and many other pi 
ces in New England and the Southern and Western State 
The book was enlarged upon publication of the sixtee! BY 
edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns. No fe 
ther alterations or additions are contemplated. Societ 
cad Clergymen are respectfully requested to examine ti 
aollection, and those wishing copies for that parpose 
he supplied gratis, by applying to the Publishers, Bost’ 
131 Washington street (up stairs.) je 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL ful 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 

Refer to Siduey Willard, A B. Muzzey, J. T. Bec 
ingham, J. Livermore, R. M. Hodges, Charles Evere’, 
A. Rice, Trustees of the School. 

The Academical Year commences the second Mon 
of September, and consists of four quartets, of eleves 
weeks each, unless the annual Thanksgiving divide 
first and second quarter (equally. 

The first three Vacations are one week each ; the fourth, 
five weeks. 

Board &c. for a year, 





$150) Always 
Winter or Spring,50> ™ 
Summer or Fall, 45 

Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Classical dep 
ment, $6, and $12, and $15 a quarter ; $20, $4 
#55 a year, in advance. 

Music, with use of Piano, $202 quarter. 

Painting in water Colors, $6 a quarter. ia 

Drawing taught to all the School without additiom 
charge, by the ordinary Teachers or by Mr Vautll® 
fur $8 00. j 

Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupils. 

The most approved Teachers in Music, Moder Law 
guages, and other branches, according to the wan © & 
the school, are employed ; and competent Young Lace 
assist in various branches. 

A new house has just been completed, made expr" 
for the accommodation of about 20 pupils. 

A few vacancies will be wade in the family at the e” 
of the present year. 

A few pupils can be received ito the family @ 
from Monday moruing to Frida, P. M., for > 


ee 


id 


one quarter, ; advance. 


nd sel 
43 00 oF 


D. MACK, Principe 
Cambridge, July Ist, 1840. joy J] ¢ 
SAXTON & PEIRCE, 
(Old Stand of Richardson, Lord & Holbrovk,) 
SCHOOL, MISCELLANEOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 


BOOKS, ‘ 
STATIONERY AND FANCY ARTICLE®: 
133 1.2 Washington street, Boston. F 
Agents for Hunt’s Merchant’s Migazine—Als, 
torial Iustrations of the Bible and Views o the 
Holy Land, published as above. 
All new Books received as soon as published. : 
Phrenological Books and Busts. Subsriptto" 
ceived for all Periodicals. Country Trace 
supplied with School and Miscellane- 
eus Books and Stationery, 00 
the best terms. 


Depo! fot 
3 re- 
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’ aeON ove 7 .] 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER: 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING 
. BY DAVID REED. 
At 19 Water Street, Boston... « 
Terms.— Three Dollars, payable prnene 
Two dollars and fifiy cents, if paid in advane® iy 
To individuals or com wie aS pay in advance 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 
oan subscription discontinued, except at 7 
of the publisher, until all arrearages are pale... 
All communications, as well as letters of busine®, 
ating to the Christian Register, should be 4 
Davip REED, Boston. “ 
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